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THE TURNING OF THE FIRST SOD. 


BAERHAPS the most significant event of this year 

Ww was the turning of the first sod of the APos- 

TOLIC MISSION HOUSE, on the grounds of the 

Catholic University at Washington, on the after- 

aa noon of November 13. A photograph of this 

histelffe event is presented on the opposite page. The sod was 
turned by Cardinal Gibbons, in the presence of the archbishops, 
a number of bishops, and a large gathering of ecclesiastics. 
The significance of this event is the official recognition given 
by the Hierarchy to the movement which has for its purpose 
the preaching of Catholic doctrine to non-Catholics. The special 
purpose to which the Apostolic Mission House will be devoted 
will be the training of missionaries to do this work. The 
Catholic University has set aside a plot of ground 200 by 200 
on which the Mission House will be built. The project now be- 
longs to the Church in the United States. The hierarchy has taken 
hold of it and has placed this little plant of the missions in its 
own special nursery at the University, and there it will be fostered. 
The students at the Mission House will be diocesan priests, 
sent there by their bishops. After a year or more of special 
training in apologetics and methods of mission work, they will 
return to their dioceses in order to inaugurate, or continue 
where already inaugurated, Apostolate Bands for the work of 
giving missions to’ non-Catholics. In some dioceses, as for 
example New York, Cleveland, Providence, Hartford, and 
other places, these Apostolate bands are already doing success- 
ful work. It is hoped that in a few years they will be estab- 
lished in every diocese in the country. This will give a body 
of three or four hundred diocesan missionaries under the imme- 
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diate direction of the bishops, to look after the rural districts 
and the smaller places, and for such other diocesan missionary 
work as the needs of the diocese may demand. 

The attitude of the church towards those outside the fold is 
changing. For fifty years or more, since the great stream of 
immigration has come to our shores, we have been home-building 
and looking out after “our own,” and now the doors of 
our churches are thrown open to the stranger that is within 
the gates. The normal state of the church is missionary. 
The inauguration of the Apostolic Mission House means the 
perfecting of this new policy. It affirms the fact that, inasmuch 
as there is but one true church and that the Catholic Church, 
all sincere Christians should have the claims of the Catholic 
Church presented to them. It is necessary to have a corps of 
missionaries to carry on this work It is necessary that the 
bishop, whose responsibility is over every baptized soul in his 
diocese, should have at his command a body of light infantry who 
may be sent here and there as circumstances demand, and by this 
means he will be able to carry on the missionary work of the diocese. 

Moreover, it will not be many years before the Apostolic 
Mission House will be the nursery of vocations for the Foreign 
Mission field. America as a world power must contribute its 
quota to the missionary work of the world. MHeretofore it has 
done very little outside the borders of our own country, but 
our unparalleled growth and our immense resources demand 
that we shall contribute no small amount to the Christianizing 
of heathen lands. It is hoped, therefore, that before long, 
along with the Home Missions, the Foreign Missions will be 
represented at this Apostolic House. 

The future is bright for this mission work. It is no longer 
an untried problem. For ten years the movement has gone 
forward by leaps and bounds. Thousands of converts have been 
received through its instrumentality, and no end of prejudices 
have been removed. The church is in a far more commanding 
position to-day than she was ten years ago before this work 
began, and during the next decade of years a still more re- 
markable change will take place in public sentiment. 

The people have recognized this and have given generously 
to this missionary project, and it is our serious hope that in a 
few years the work that was begun by Cardinal Gibbons will 
be completed and adequately endowed for all time to come. 

Rev. A. P. DOYLE. 
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LEO XIII.: HIS ENEMIES AND CRITICS. 


BY REV. D. J. MACMACKIN, D.D. 


EO XIII. more than once has ascribed the anti- 

religious movements simultaneously carried on 

in different European countries to an interna- 

tional Jewish—Socialist-Masonic coalition, whose 

existence and active propaganda are amply 

manifested by the chronicles of the past few years. The real 

significance of Leo's warnings may be gathered without diffi- 

culty from current events in France, Spain, sete Portugal, 
Austria, and Germany. 

The French government, with its now famous “Loi des As- 
sociations,” has inaugurated a new Kulturkampf worthy of the 
late Bismarck. Waldeck-Rousseau declared that society, hither- 
to founded .on and directed by principles of Christianity, must 
henceforth rest on a rationalistic basis. Whatever differences 
the supporters of the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry may have had 
among themselves, they all unite in their hatred of Christ and 
His Holy Church. The ukase of the sect has gone forth: 
Christianity must give way to Rationalism! 

The “Loi des Associations” has had one good effect. It 
has discovered the real designs of the enemies of the church 
and of France. The Masonic combine is well known and well 
defined in Europe. It courts no concealment; but gloats over 
its power and victories, especially in the Dreyfus affair, which 
almost drove France to national suicide; in the high-handed 
measures of General André against leading Catholic officials of 
the army, and in the. present persecution of the religious orders, 
a persecution anti-patriotic as well as anti-religious. 

The religious children of France, bearing the seeds of 
Christian civilization to all quarters of the earth, bring with 
them that ardent, undying love of France which is one of their 
noblest characteristics. Even the political enemies of France 
confess that the religious orders have done as much, and per- 
haps more, for the welfare of the French Republic than its 
ambassadors and consuls. England and Germany look with a 
jealous eye on these ministers of French influence. A noble 
mission surely for enlightened statesmen!—to hound monks and 
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nuns who displayed such heroism and patriotism in the disas- 
trous war with Germany, and who at the summons of Leo 
were among the first to rally to the standard of the Republic. 
But the sect saxs patrie is blind to patriotic as well as religious 
motives. 

We have had personally more than one experience of the 
liberal and tolerant spirit of the French Socialists. In 1896 we 
were present at the fourteenth centenary of the baptism of 
Clovis, celebrated in the magnificent Cathedral of Reims. The 
Socialists showed their appreciation of the past glories of 
France—“ Gesta Dei per Francos’’”—by making an anti-religious 
“‘demonstration,” by smashing crosses and banners, and tearing 
the sacred garments from the shoulders of the ministers. 

We pass to Spain. The Kulturkampf in France has its 
sequel in Spain. The government of Madrid is much concerned 
over the probable immigration of monks and nuns consequent 
on the Waldeck—-Rousseau-Combes persecution. Spanish Liber- 
alism could not tolerate such an influx. Something must be 
done to rouse public opinion to the gravity of the impending 
danger. A comedy is produced in Madrid advocating the 
burning of convents, and the suggestion is hailed with rapturous 
applause by the hired minions of the sect. 

At Valencia, while the Jesuits are committing the horrible 
crime of consecrating children to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
the clients of the coalition create a demonstration before the 
church, and with shouts of “ Abajo los Jesuitas!” ‘“ Viva la 
libertad!” proceed to show their love and respect for liberty 
by smashing the windows of St. Joseph’s College. No friars 
for Spain! Liberal public opinion is against them. 

Padre Montana is deposed from his office of royal tutor be- 
cause he had the audacity to publish an article condemning 
the anti-Christian tendencies of Liberalism. 

Princess Mercedes would marry the prince of her choice, 
but the Masonic ukase is against it—Que no se case/—and the 
cry is heralded through the streets of Madrid by the mouth- 
pieces of Liberal public opinion. ‘‘ Viva la libertad!” The 
fiancé is a prince, a soldier who has fought bravely in defence 
of Spain and Cuba; but a union between a Bourbon of Naples 
and a princess of the royal family of Spain was displeasing to 
Italian Masons, and therefore to the brethren of Madrid. For- 
tunately their plans were foiled. 

La Sefiorita Ubao, a young lady twenty-four years old, de- 
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termined to become a nun. ‘“Fuera!” Willy-nilly she must 
leave the convent. Her Masonic father, aided by the sect, 
forced her to abandon the place which she entered of her own 
accord, and where she would willingly remain. 

In Italy the “ Roman Question” is a standing manifestation 
of the forces allied against the Church and the Papacy. The 
enemies of the Pope are the enemies of Italy. Some far-seeing > 
statesmen of Rome are beginning to recognize that fact. United 
Italy to-day is on the high-road to financial ruin and political 
disaster. ‘‘Qui mange du Pape, en meurt!” 

We pass over the frequent demonstrations in honor of 
Giordano Bruno in Campo Fiori, the comments of the Masonic 
press on the “Anno Santo fiasco” (szc), the efforts being made 
throughout Italy to drive the catechism and the crucifix from 
the schools, the insult to pure Catholic sentiment by the ad- 
dition of nude figures to the Fontana Termini, and the bitter 
contests in the Concilio Municipale of Rome when the Catholic 
members who fought loyally for Catholic rights had to be 
escorted to their homes by gendarmes. ‘“ Viva la liberta”’! 

Portugal has received the password and stringent measures 
against the religious orders are already in process of formation. 

In Austria, to the Tacoli-Ledochowski incident we must now 
add the famous “ Los von Rom” movement which is still going 
on, assisted by the money and the press of the Jewish and 
Pan-Germanic enemies of Austria. The “‘ Evangelisches Bund” 
has opened public subscriptions in Germany to help the “ Los 
von Rom” campaign. 

Germany, too, has its demonstrations. The “Centre” formu- 
lated a law for the establishment of true religious liberty. 
What a howl goes up from the Protestant-Atheistic coalition 
against such an audacious blow at the constitution and traditions 
of the German States! 

In Wiirtemberg the same coalition finds, to its great amaze- 
ment, that the throne will pass to the Catholic branch of the 
royal family, and worst of all, that the Catholics have a majority 
in the Senate. Such a state of affairs is intolerable. Hence the 
agitation already started in the House of Deputies and in the 
press to reform the constitution so as to undermine the Catho- 
lic majority. No liberty for Catholics to exercise their religion 
in peace according to the dictates of their conscience because 
the constitution and traditions are against it! But when the 
predominance of the sect is in jeopardy the constitution must 
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be changed to meet the emergency, and traditions are confined 
to oblivion. Hoch! Hoch! Die Freiheit! 

Despite the plausible conduct of the Kaiser towards Catholic 
Bavaria, there is an underhand, constant effort to supplant all 
Catholic officials in the public administration by Protestants 
and Atheists. The Bavarians were far too dilatory in detecting 
and resisting the insidious attack, and are now face to face with 
a difficult problem, especially after the insults offered to the 
popular and well-beloved Prince Alphonso. : 

We may connect the case of Prince Alphonso with similar 
occurrences in other countries, such as the Tacoli- Ledochowski 
incident in Austria, and the anti-clerical policy of General André 
against leading Catholic officials of the French army, of whom 
some have preferred recently to undergo court-martial rather 
than persecute those consecrated women who in time of battle 
nurse the wounded soldier back to life and health. | 

What does all this mean? What does it signify? The 
above-mentioned facts and many others too numerous to relate 
are tangible and indisputable. It requires no genius to find an 
explanation for them. English and German Masons do _ not 
sacrifice the interests of Germany and of England to those of 
France. The campaign against the clergy and Catholic men in 
public life is carried on in Catholic countries, and aims at the 
destruction of all social and political influence favorable to the 
church. The Jewish—Socialist-Masonic coalition is no conjured 
nightmare. It is an international sect, “sans patrie,” leagued 
against God and Christ; “adversus Deum et Christum ejus.” 

It is quite @ /a mode nowadays to criticise the Roman 
Curia. Pious and liberal Catholics like Richard Bagot, Verax, 
and other contributors to the London Zimes and to the Pilot 
seem to make a specialty of the Roman Curia. Healthy criti- 
cism is, I think, a saving element of all progress, and most help- 
ful in every profession, but such criticism is very rare because 
of the varied, difficult, almost contradictory qualities necessary 
in a capable critic. 

How easy it is to throw off sweeping eteenition under a 
patriotic pseudonym! “The retrograde tendencies of the Roman 
Curia,” “Its foreign policy dictated by French Nationalists,” 
“Its medizval reaction,” ‘Its ignorance and hatred of all 
liberal institutions”; ‘‘ Cardinal Rampolla and Mery del Val in 
power while liberal prelates are snubbed.” 

In our own -country, “Roman Catholic,” a recent corre- 
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spondent to the New York Sun, makes the following declara- 
tion of principles: “‘The representatives of Catholic societies 
most assuredly assume the responsibility of being competent to 
instruct Cardinal Rampolla,” ‘‘The Catholics of the United 
States have a perfect right to tell even the Pope what they 
think, etc.” ‘‘An American Catholic’ argues as if he con- 
sidered the Pope and his Secretary of State infallible, and we 
are led to infer ‘that the Pope’s w#// must never be opposed or 
thwarted. . . .” “Bellarmin contends that there are times 
when it is /awful to resist the Pope, etc.” 

After calling to order the Pope and his Secretary of State, 
“Roman Catholic” gives his instructions to the American 
Bishops. In other countries, bishops may content themselves 
with the spiritual welfare of their flocks, and give themselves 
to all kinds of sports and to frequent displays of ecclesiastical 
finery. ‘‘ But in this great country we expect our bishops and 
priests to be interested not only in our eternal but in our tem- 
poral welfare. We do not want them to play ping-pong with 
us, or join in all our sports; but we do expect that they will 
not move among us in a cloud of incense, dressed up in pur- 
ple and fine linen, in season and out of season. We expect 
our spiritual leaders to be our guides, our philosophers and 
friends; and all this will Federation do and more”! Such a 
statement coming from ‘“‘an eloquent Trenton priest” is re- 
markable, and to the friends of the Federation idea it has been 
quite a revelation. 

To one familiar with Roman affairs, the accusation of these . 
English and American critics have an amusing naiveté. It 
would be interesting to know what these retrograde tendencies 
are? What foreign policy has been dictated by French Nation- 
alists? What is this medieval reaction? What liberal institu- 
tions have incurred the hatred of the Réman Curia? 

Mgr. Mery del Val is a great favorite with Leo XIII. He 
is a young prelate of excellent qualities, but to say that he 
controls the ear and shapes the policy of the present Pontiff is 
to display gross ignorance concerning Leo and the Vatican. 

Here is another} oft-repeated accusation: “The shortsight- 
edness of the Vatican is, in recent years, scarcely conceivable.” 
Do you know why? Poor Vatican! Instead of keeping both 
eyes on the almighty dollar, it threw in its lot with Spain, 
favored the cause of the Boers, and in consequence suffered a 
considerable diminution of Peter’s pence. Looking at the policy 
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of Rome from a merely financial view-point, it is not only 
shortsighted; it is blind and stupid. What foolishness, for in- 
stance, on the part of the Pope and Vatican not to accept the 
appropriation set aside by the Quirinal every year as compen- 
sation (?) for the usurped temporal possessions and prerogatives 
of the Papacy ! 

The enemies of the church abroad love to dwell frequently 
on what they consider a diminution of the church’s prestige in 
social and political spheres, but they rarely have levelled their 
standards of appreciation so low as to accuse the Vatican of 
sacrificing principles to a sordid greed for filthy lucre. 

Catholics should not forget some recent leaders in the New 
York Zimes. ‘‘The United States has acted in the matter (of 
the Friars) with the utmost liberality. It was willing to pay 
far more for the friars’ lands than they were commercially 
worth for the purpose of getting rid of the friars. . . . For 
the Vatican to accept the extravagant offer and at the same 
time to refuse to use its influence toward giving the main con- 
sideration in view of which we made it, is neither business- 
like nor honorable, as these terms are understood among men 
of the world.” 

Exactly. The Vatican does not understand the terms “ dusz- 
ness” and “honor” as men of this world understand them. 
The expulsion of the friars is not a matter of “ duszness” nor 
of mere “ policy.” All the money in America could not buy 
the expulsion of the friars. It is one thing to negotiate for the 
purchase of the friars’ lands. That is business. To negotiate 
for the expulsion of the friars is quite a different matter. To 
make the purchase of the friars’ lands and the expulsion of the 
friars correlative terms of a contract, and to consider such a 
contract as merely “ dusiness” or “ policy,” is something con- 
ceivable only in the most unprincipled and unscrupulous men 
of the world. 

A solution of the vexed problem will be reached, and a 
solution honorable in the highest sense of the word. Rome is 
an incomparable vantage-ground. Its vision of the world is the 
widest, the truest, the best. The successor of St. Peter occu- 
pies the most conspicuous place in the world’s affairs. ‘‘He is 
no recluse, no solitary student, no dreamer about the past, no 
doter upon the dead and gone, no projector of the visionary. 
He for nineteen hundred years has lived in the world; he has 
seen all fortunes, he has encountered all adversaries, he has 
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shaped himself for all emergencies; if ever there was a power 
on earth who had an eye for the times, who has confined him- 
self to the practicable, and has been happy in his anticipations, 
whose words have been facts, and whose commands prophecies, 
such is he in the history of the ages who sits from generation 
to generation in the chair of the apostles as the Vicar of Christ 
and the Doctor of His Church” (Newman, “ Idea of Univ.,” p. 13). 

These lines are strikingly true of the present Pontiff, Leo 
XIII., whom Providence raised up to govern the church in 
these perilous times. Justin McCarthy, a writer of rare discre- 
tion, who has had unusual opportunities for studying the influ- 
ence of the Papacy on the problems of the day, pays this 
tribute to the great shepherd of Christendom: ‘“ Pope Leo 
XIII. has been careful beyond almost any of his predecessors 
not to let anything escape him which concerns the interests of 
human beings all over the earth. . . . Philanthropy seems 
to be with him a passion. Some of the great social movements 
which came up during his time might well have intimidated a 
less heroic spirit.” 

Despite his abnormal position in the city of the Peters, de- 
spite the anti-clerical persecutions so notorious in the declining 
years of the nineteenth century, Leo XIII. crossed the threshold 
of the new century with firm hope and unflinching courage, in- 
augurating the new era with a universal jubilee wherein he 
gathered his millions of children around him and consecrated 
them to the Divine Redeemer. 

The paternal call for a reunion of Christendom, the impetus 
given to higher education in the colleges and universities of the 
world, the wonderful progress and consolidation of the Catholic 
Hierarchy, the magnificent encyclicals, “ Rerum Novarum,” 
“Quod Apostolici muneris,” “Graves de Communi,” which, with 
various discourses to labor pilgrimages, form Leo’s ‘“ Summa 
Sociologica,” the timely warning to different countries and 
fatherly appeals for peace and justice—all these are but a few 
of the great labors of Leo and his learned Curia, which com- 
mand the admiration of all those whose minds are not blinded 
by prejudices, whose eyes are not to the noon-day sun “sicut 
oculus vespertilionis.” 

Well might Leo turn to his critics and say: “If I have 
spoken evil, give testimony of the evil; but if well, why strikest 
thou me?” 
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UNITARIANISM AND RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 


BY J. S. 


=O two matters of deeper concern to Catholics can 

be named than Religious Missions and Religion 

in Education, and to have them brought for- 

ward by two prominent and influential Unitarians 

Ee is gratifying, for, ordinarily, Catholics and Uni- 

tarians are relatively polar. The Reverend Doctor Edward 

Everett Hale, of Boston, has elicited from us copious informa- 

tion about Catholic missions, for the benefit of his young friends, 

who, but for his thoughtfulness, might never have known aught 

of these glorious records. And now Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

also of Boston, utters an eloquent and powerful appeal for the 

Christian education of American children. Than this appeal 

nothing could be more apropos, and we will second her effort 

and give to her words the widest possible circulation. They 

should be generally read, for their force and candor and their 
appropriateness to the present conditions of American life. 

Regretting that we cannot give her paper* entire, we must 
brief it, thus: 

A century ago religion was still old-fashioned; but it was 
time for a simple and child-like Christianity. The fight for this 
had to come; but, it being now over and the victory won, let 
us save from the débris whatever of value may remain. The 
necessary negations of the conflict alluded to left their impress 
in scepticism, and carefully educated families have been reared 
without habit of prayer, knowledge of Scripture, custom of 
public worship. But when, to young people thus reared, life- 
trials shall come, when even prosperity may cause weariness 
and distaste of life itself, where then shall these dear ones seek 
comfort and spiritual guidance? Why, either in the Catholic 
Church or in blank negation. It is painful to find church- 
attendance of no importance, and, still worse, ignorance of the 
Bible (of which Mrs. Howe regards portions as still valuable), 
Prophets, David, Solomon, and the later Gospel which has 
changed the face of the world. Faith, Hope, and Love are 
still as essential as when St. Paul commended them (and these 
are now freed from clouds), and aspiration and service, God’s 


* Boston Christian Register, August 28, 1902. 
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love, and all men for all men, are added. The necessity for 
religious institutions is deep; only in reconstruction let us profit 
by experience, and make the Unitarian Church a temple towards 
which the hearts of all the world may turn with longing. 


‘Although Mrs. Howe’s plea is addressed ostensibly to Uni- 
tarians, her vision is national in scope; she loves her whole 
country, and would gladly benefit every American in it. And 
all should welcome her and heed her advice, for Unitarians 
have no monopoly of contempt for religion, neglect for children, 
and deterioration from the high ideals of our forefathers. 

For American children the outlook may well cause anxiety. 
Germs of character should be implanted and fostered during 
their youth. ‘Train up a child,” and “as the twig is bent,” 
etc. Crimes of grown people multiply until they become 
commonplace and uninteresting, and the escapades and offences 
of young people, hardly out of their teens, grow more numer- 
ous and more grave. Young Americans seem unconscious of 
higher ideals than wealth, pleasure, and athletics. The press 
brings the world daily before us, and, together with much that 
is excellent and useful, carries into our families much that is 
baneful for our children. How best can we shield them? How 
inculcate reverence, modesty, respect for parents? By good 
example, of course; but how, beside: that ? 

Mrs. Howe thinks firstly, perhaps chiefly, of home-training, 
and no one will deny that a home of practical Christians may 
be the best field for rearing Christian young people. But for 
the vast majority of American children this favorable condition 
does not exist; home-training with religious influences is for them 
impracticable. Surely, Mrs. Howe must feel for the families of 
laboring people as well as for those of people in easy circumstances. 
In the great majority of American families the bread-winner toils 
daily (and his woman slaves to help him) to make both ends 
meet, and by night-time both parents have reached utter 
fatigue. What a blessing for such families to have their children 
daily cared for by teachers solicitous for their souls and characters 
as well as for their minds! And children so trained often edify 
and improve their parents. Catholics maintain parochial schools, 
at great and onerous expense, because of their conviction of 
the absolute necessity of religion in education and of the wild 
absurdity of hoping to raise Christian citizens from infidel youths 
or youths ignorant of all religion. 
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Some people have an impression that Sunday-schools are of 
modern invention and suffice for the religious education of 
young people, while the simple truth is that the church is and 
has ever been solicitous about her children on all seven days 
of the week instead of on only one day. American children 
need training in reverence (almost a lost trait), in temperance, 
in love and fear of God, in purity, charity, truth, and fortitude, 
and for these symbol and example are often more efficacious than 
mere precept. Wisdom would prescribe the use of all means: 
no homes and no schools without their crucifixes, statues, and 
pictures. Virtues: purity, obedience, faith, and truth, kept con- 
stantly before the young gradually impress their minds and be- 
come bases of character. 

If one will say, time cannot be spared from secular studies 
for moral and religious themes, the answer, constantly backed 
by evidence, is, that scholars so taught will excel, even in studies 
wholly secular, others to whom religion is never mentioned. 
This fact has been demonstrated over and over again. 

Does not this cry of Mrs. Howe’s recall Jefferson’s striking 
metaphor of a fire-bell in the night ? 

“Do we wish our children to enter this field of practical 
life without religion? What other power will guide them 
among the pitfalls of temptation? What other agency will re- 
deem them after repeated offence and failure? What will con- 
sole them when the heart is bursting with sorrow? What will 
reconcile them to suffering, and even to death itself? If our 
children grow up with no habit of devout thought, with no re- 
liance on prayer, with no outlook toward immortality, what will 
be their attitude in view of the troubles of life?” 

To these searching questions we must respond: Why not 
consult the church that for so many centuries has directed the 
training of Christian children? Has she not produced enough 
of holy men and women, of heroes and saints, of the great and 
good in every rank of life, to be able to give good counsel? 
She would prescribe thus to Christian parents: Dedicate chil- 
dren while yet in the womb to faith and fidelity; as soon as 
born make them Christians by baptism; in adolescence familiarize 
them with the life of our Lord as babe, youth, and man; also, of 
his saints; drill them in the catechism, habituate them to confes- 
sion, and let them approach Holy Communion and confirmation as 
early in life as they are judged to be duly prepared; have them, 
under pain of sin, assist at Mass on Sundays and holydays. 
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This mode of rearing Christians has long been tried and 
found to work well. Does Mrs. Howe think it can be improved 
upon? It is true that in later years these Christian children, 
then adults, may fall away and yield under temptation; but 
their parents will have done their duty by them, and the off- 
spring will always know how to repent and save their souls, 
and this will be knowing a very great deal. 

Catholic children wear over their hearts scapulars of brown 
—Our Lady’s color—like the crimson of blue worn by so 
many enthusiasts for Harvard or Yale. Also medals, effigies 
of the saints in glory, whom we ask to pray for us. They and 
we also make use of the rosary (an epitome of our Lord’s life 
and death), whose simplicity is such that it is the same, word 
for word, for the Pope and for the humblest laborer. If there 
be Philistines who look sourly upon the Catholic use of em- 
blems, Mrs. Howe will not be one, when we assure her upon 
honor that those symbols and practices are powerful in exer- 
cising our faith (chiefest of human treasures) and in strengthen- 
ing us against sin (the only thing that ever offends God). We 
are grateful to her for her aid in this most important matter 
of the Christian education of American children, and hope she 
may continue her efforts in the same direction. 

Mrs. Howe points to the rapid decadence of Unitarians 
from all revealed truth during their seventy-five years’ record, 
and seems to feel some regret, though she does not exactly 
say so. As we have before remarked, Unitarians have arrived 
safely at nothing, and any indication of their spiritual discomfort, 
from whatever direction it may come, must be a welcome sign. 

Emerson and Parker in their day shocked their brethren by 
negations and bold free-thinking, yet both are considered anti- 
quated fossils by Unitarians of our time. The founders of Uni- 
tarianism chafed under Puritan orthodoxy and wanted more of 
religious freedom, yet clung affectionately to much of Christian 
revelation—professed it and lived by it—while their successors 
have discarded all of it and now believe nacaieds in nothing, 
save themselves. 

Channing should ever remain the real representative of Uni- 
tarianism. We remember him well. He lifted us upon his knee 
and caressed us. We were bred to revere him, and we know 
his works, their devoutness, their reverence, his loving friend- 
ship for Bishop Cheverus, and his decent respect and even ten- 
derness for the faith of all Christians. Although he lived amid 
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transcendentalism and had some inkling and much dread of. 
changes to come, the present status of Unitarianism would have 
been utterly beyond his power of belief; and we doubt not, if 
he could have heard repeated the last Radcliffe address of the 
president of Harvard (an institution then as now Unitarian) he 
would have been bitterly distressed and have hastened to Cam- 
bridge, spite of his delicate health, to express his shame and 
disgust. 

Yet, after all, President Eliot’s advice to 113 New England 
young women (not to try to save their souls) should shock us 
less than their silence under it. Was there not one among 
them to rise and protest? This fact pains us more than the 
silly counsel itself. However, there will be other opportunities 
for resentment, if Radcliffe women shall choose. To the grad- 
uates of 1903 the President will probably say: ‘“ You have not 
got any souls. After this life, is simply oblivion.” If that 
shall be calmly endured, we must wait again for the graduates 
of 1904, who will be told: ‘There is no God. The notion of 
God is an invention of theologians.” We will not try to go © 
any further into the future; but if such stuff suits American 
young women, then the outlook is dreadful for the coming 
generation of Americans, and Mrs. Howe’s appeal has been 
made none too soon. 

As for her wish that a new church, of simple and child-like 
Christianity, and retaining portions of the Bible, may be built 
by Unitarians from the débris of their conflict with Orthodoxy 
and may draw all the world to itself, we can only say we wish 
we could second it. With us a lady’s wish has the force of an 
imperial edict, and yet in the present case we cannot even be © 
encouraging. Unitarians are skilled in the destruction of reli- 
gion, but they will find construction of it a different matter, 
and we do not believe they have forecasted all its difficulties. 
At the outset trouble will come, over a title for their world- 
church: Neo-Christian, Quasi-Buddhist, Pseudo-Hebraic, or some 
other conglomerate; and other troubles will follow. Human 
beings are unreasonable. Some will retain a penchant for real 
Christianity, or real something or other. Some will want wor- 
ship of God, with affirmative and stable faith, while the Uni- 
tarian cult is self-worship and views. Unitarian doses of reli- 
gion are homeopathic, almost undiscernible, while by some 
people allopathic quantities will be preferred. Any faith more 
tangible than views should seem to Unitarians to savor of 
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dogma; but as they hate miracles so they detest dogma. We 
cannot help them about miracles, for Catholic ones will provok- 
ingly continue to be authentic; but as for dogma, we can per- 
haps assuage their pain. For what, after all, is dogma? Why, 
merely Amber. Unitarians have seen a fly in amber, its legs, 
wings, its eyes, its very down, distinctly preserved, and for 
ever? Well, what amber is to the fly that dogma is to truth. 
Catholics, who have eternal, unchanging truths, are glad to 
have them embalmed in the amber of dogma, secure from the 
vagaries of the human intellect, and whenever Unitarians shall get 
beyond doubt and denial and shall attain to any truth they will 
no longer hate dogma, but will love it and use it as Catholics 
do. Of course amber would be wasted upon Unitarian reli- 
gious views; for these, indeed, soap-bubbles would be suffi- 
ciently preservative. 

The colossal Catholic and the tiny Unitarian Churches are 
antipodal, the former proffering to mankind all revealed truth, 
the latter dissuading from every particle of it. Between these 
extremes stand the non-Catholic denominations, each professing 
or rejecting, as the case may be, whatever of revelation com- 
mends itself or fails to please. At the great political upheaval 
of the sixteenth century, miscalled the Reformation, some 
Christian truths were abandoned and some were retained, and 
of the former some have since been regained. The Catholic 
Church, receiving from God all revealed truth, has never added 
to it nor ever can do so, and has never abandoned any of it 
nor ever will do so. Religious confusion has reigned increas- 
ingly among non-Catholic Christians, and a majority has long 
regretted that reform of the church in the sixteenth century, if 
needed at all, was not effected from within rather than by an 
outside fracture of unity. 

Far from needing any new churches, Americans already 
have too many, and the wish is growing for a blending of 
several in one by uniting on their agreements and dropping 
their differences. The sum of Protestant affirmation includes 
nearly all of revealed truth, and the sum of Protestant denial 
rejects nearly all of it. Unitarians alone among Christians re- 
ject it in toto. 

Which principle is calculated to attract Americans ?—affirma- 
tion or denial? all of revealed truth, or the denial of all of 
faith that Christendom has .ever prized? We do not feel in 
doubt about the answer that time will bring, and we fear Uni- 
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tarians must submit to consisting of agreeable local coteries of 
real nice people, whose loftiest ideal is judicious prosperity, 
with intent to “‘make the most of and the best of this life, for 
itself.”"* To this end an income is essential; it may be con- 
sidered a sine gua non. What indeed could a man do without 
one? He might have to toil, to drudge, to sweat, instead of 
musing, dreaming, soaring after new views. Just try once to 
imagine a sweaty Unitarian! The idea is simply absurd; not 
less so than the idea of a Unitarian Catechism. Not one human 
being in a thousand has_ now, or ever will have, an income; 
then why talk of inviting the masses to become Unitarian? 
Neither Unitarians, nor the masses if their neophytes, weuld be 
able to endure association. No, leave the masses their motive 
of faith, and their consolation, the church. 

A far better way for Unitarians, if they really wish to 
accomplish anything, would be to cast in their lot with the 
church that Almighty God promised and founded, and in which 
He is ever Really Present; that, receiving all revealed truth, 
was commissioned to convey it to the whole world, and alone 
has converted to Christianity all peoples that ever have been 
converted at all, and that speaks from nineteen centuries of 
wisdom and practical experience. 

It is not as if Unitarians were asked to make an alarming 
sacrifice. Their only loss would be that of doubt. And is 
doubt, in their esteem, to be sedulously cultivated for its own 
inherent beauty, rather than the transient and passing phase of 
a soul unsettled and unhappy? Catholics, from their cradles to 
their graves, never know-a doubt in religion. Why should 
they, indeed, when their faith is based upon the word of Al- 
.mighty God? And even if doubt be so cruel a loss to Uni- 
tarians, they might in time feel quite weaned from it, and come 
actually to prefer faith! We wish they would consider this 
matter seriously. Much must be unlearned and prejudices must 
be overcome, but in pursuit of truth the most cherished preju- 
dices may well be sacrificed, and Americans should be willing 
to follow truth wherever she may lead. We repeat that the 
best of anything, even of religion, is none too good for Ameri- 
cans; that many of them are looking in the Catholic direction, 
and that we had rather see Unitarians lead than form the tail- 
end of a procession. : 


“Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 





BY MARY F. NIXON-ROULET. 


‘* A saint of gentleness and kindness, 
Cheerful in penance and in precept winning, 
Patiently healing of their pride and blindness 
Souls that are sinning.” 


aieHEN the people of Northumberland, ruled by Os- 

§ wald, had embraced Christianity, Bishop Saint 

Aidan founded two monasteries. The holy house 

of Mailros, on. the river Tweed, is now but the 

ye ruined Melrose, beloved of all lovers of Sir Wal- 

ter - Scott ; but the other monastery was in the island of Lin- 
disfarne, a small island four miles from the coast, where 


“King Ida’s castle, huge and square, 
From its tall rock looks down, down 
Upon the swelling ocean’s frown.” 


This ancient abbey, in its pristine beauty, is the stately pile 
described in “ Marmion”’ 


“In Saxon strength the Abbey frowned, 
With massive arches broad and round, 
That rose alternate row and row, 

And ponderous columns, short and low, 
Built ere the careful art was known, 
By pointed aisle and shafted stalk, 

The arcades of an alleyed walk 

To emulate in stone. 


“On the deep walls the heathen Dane 
Had poured his impious rage in vain; 
And needful was such strength to these, 
Exposed to the tempestuous seas, 
VOL. LXXVI.—20 
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THE.SAINT OF LINDISFARNE. 


Scourged by the winds’ eternal sway, 

Open to rovers fierce as they, 

Which could twelve hundred years withstand 
Winds, waves, and Northern pirate’s hand.” 


Strong as was the ancient abbey, it gave way before the 
inroads of the great leveller Time, and in the eleventh century © 





THE PICTURESQUE RUIN OF LINDISFARNE. 


was replaced by a beautiful building which is to-day but a pic- 
turesque ruin, moss-covered, lichen-grown, the trailing vines 
which hide its crumbling stones swaying in the breezes which 
sweep through shattered arch and whisper heaven’s vespers 
where once was heard the chanting of the holy men of Lindis- 
farne. 

Both Melrose and Lindisfarne are closely linked with saintly 
lives, and lovely memories twine about them of Cuthbert, Saint 
of God, a gentle soul, yet great with all the valorous virtues 
which mark the truly great. 

A “ Border-man” was Cuthbert, born in 687, in a humble 
border cottage, son of a border shepherd, and ypon the bracken, 
furze, and -heather-covered hills he kept his father’s sheep. 
Here there was 
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i A world at rest— 
Sky streaked with purple, grove and craggy bield, 
And the smooth green of many a pendent field” ; 


a scene wild, yet peaceful with the restfulness of Nature, un- 
trammelled by man’s conventionalities. 

In the silence and the mighty stillness of the moorland fens, 
with their solemnity and grand aloofness, strange thoughts came 
to the shepherd boy,—thoughts akin to the pure heavens above 
which smiled down upon him in clear and cloudless azure. 

Impressed by the holy lives of the monks of Melrose, the 
boy prayed much and thought deeply, and when he watched 
his sheep one fair and starry night—fair as the silent night of 
Bethlehem, when other shepherds watched their flocks—he saw 
the soul of St. Aidan carried by angels to heaven. 

Much impressed by this vision, the impression was deepened 
when he learned that it was at that very time that St. Aidan 
had died at Lindisfarne, and the boy determined to seek the 
monastic habit at Mailros. In the simple habit of the monks 
of St. Columba he lived the quiet life of a novice, earnest, 
zealous, devoted, a favorite with all. Finally, his vows taken, 
he went with Abbot Eata, when that good man went to govern 
the new monastery of Rippon. 

To Cuthbert the abbot entrusted the care of the strangers 
who visited the priory; and no matter how poor the guest; the 
saint saw in him our Lord. Remembering that “inasmuch as 
you have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me,” he greeted each with loving words, 
washing his feet, waiting upon him, and showing his love for 
the Creator by his care of the creature. 

A pretty ‘legend of this time is told of him." One cold, 
frosty morning he saw. outside -the -monastery the figure of a 
young man, cold and poorly clad. MHastening to greet him, 
Cuthbert brought him to the warm hearth of the ° guest hall, 
washed his hands and feet, and hastened to prepare for the 
stranger food and raiment. With a lovely smile the strange 
guest thanked his entertainer; but when Cuthbert .returned with 
his own breakfast to give to his visitor, he had disappeared, 
leaving upon the table three loaves of bread,—‘“whyte as ye 
lilye faire, scented as ye rose of June, and sweet as ye honey 
of ye clover bloome.’”’ When Cuthbert hurried to the casement 
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he saw fresh snow upon the pathway, but not a single footstep 
to mar its whiteness. 

As a monk Cuthbert was zealous, but when he was made 
prior of Mailros he was none the less a simple, earnest servant 
of God. Not content with the mere work of keeping in peace 
and piety his monastery, he went out in the country round 
about and instructed the people, who everywhere flocked to hear 
his words. The name Cuthbert is from Yuthbertus—meaning 
worthy of God—and an old chronicle says: ‘He excelled all 
others by a most persuasive eloquence, while such a brightness 
appeared in his angelical face in delivering the word of God to 
the people that none of them durst conceal from him any part 
of their misbehavior, but all laid their consciences open before 
him, and endeavored by his injunctions and counsels to expi- 
ate the sins they had confessed by worthy fruits of penance.” 








A View OF ST. CUTHBERT’S CITY. 


After the saint had lived in Mailros some years the abbot 
removed him to Lindisfarne, upon the Holy Isle, making him 
prior of the large monastery. Here, upon the fair, calm isle, 
he could spend long days in work, and longer nights in prayer ; 
and he grew to seem more like an angel than a man. One 
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THE VISION OF ST. CUTHBERT.—FROM A TRIPTYCH IN THE LUXEMBOURG. 


day, hearing one complain that he had been aroused from 
sleep, Cuthbert replied: “(I deem myself obliged to any one 
who awakes me out of sleep, that I may rise to sing the 
praises of my dear God and labor for his honor.” This spirit 
he carried into everything, never tiring in his labors and never 
tiring. in his devotions. A brother monk, hearing him leave the 
monastery one night, stole after him and found the saint upon 
the sea-shore calling upon the wind and waves to praise their 
Creator, and singing praises himself until the morning broke. 


“ Never wearied, never fretted, 
Always gentle was the saint,” 


and all the legends and tales anent him but bring him closer 
to our hearts. 

Once there came a storm of snow and wind fiercer than 
winter’s fiercest blasts, and Cuthbert was in a boat beside the 
rocky cliffs of his island home. 

“By land the snow bars our way, by sea the wind,” grum- 
bled a young monk. 

“But the way to Heaven is always open,’ 


’ 


cheerily laughed 


. 
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the saint; and in this cheersome humor he met all the ills and =. 
trials of life. : 

To such a soul as his special devotions seem necessary, and 
St. Cuthbert felt the need of a close union with his God. With 
the consent of his abbot, he retired to the tiny isle of Farne, © 
nine miles from Lindisfarne, to lead the life of a hermit. Here . 
he built for himself a little hut, into which miraculously gushed | 
a spring of fresh water. He sowed barley and wheat, reaped a 
plentiful crop which even the birds of the air never destroyed, © 
and spent his life in prayer and praise. Very precious was the - 
stillness ‘and the solitude of nature to the holy man, for 


“There is in stillness oft a magic power, 
To calm the breast when struggling tempests lower ; 
Touched by its influence, in the soul arise 
Diviner feelings, kindred to the skies. 
For this the hermit seeks the thickest grove, 
To catch the inspiring glow. of heavenly love. 
There is a spirit singing high in air. -. 
That lifts us high above all mortal care; 
No mortal measure swells its mystic sound, 
No mortal minstrel breathes such tones around; 
The Angels hymn—the sovereign harmony, 
That guides the rolling orbs along the sky.” 


But the saint was not long to be left in his beloved solitude. 
The fame of his counsels had spread too far abroad, and people 
flocked to his cell from far and near. Even the holy abbess 
and royal virgin Elfreda, of Whitby, came to seek spiritual 
advice, and all found him one who could lead 


“By holy paths and pleasant, 
Innocent souls and sinful souls forgiven, 
Toward the bright palace where our God is present, 
Throned in high heaven.” 


So useful a man could not be left in obscurity, and when 
the synod of bishops met at Twiford, on the Alne, presided over 
by St. Theodorus, the ecclesiastics offered Cuthbert the episco- 
pal see of Lindisfarne. But such a dignity was unwished for by 
the humble hermit of Farne. Neither letters nor messengers 
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availed, for he refused the perferment, choosing rather the hard 
toil and solitude of his island home. At last, King Egfrid 
and Bishop Thumwin, with many other. dignitaries,’ sailed. over 
to Farne and besought him not to refuse an honor which: 








DURHAM CATHEDRAL, WHERE THE RELICS OF ST. CUTHBERT LIE. 


would so greatly aid in the work of God’s kingdom. To this 
the saint yielded, though with reluctance, and was consecrated 
Bishop at York by St. Theodorus. 

Of his life as a bishop many wonderful things are related, 
but in spirit he remained as simple and child-like as the quiet 
monk of Lindisfarne. Miracles are attributed to him, and he is 
called the Thaumaturgus of Britain. 

When death approached he saw the strange visitor to be 
near, resigned his bishopric and retired to his old solitude at 
Farne. Here he fell ill and, attended by two monks from Lin- 
disfarne, and receiving the viaticum from Abbot Herefrid, at 
midnight March 20, 687, he died as calmly and sweetly as he 
had lived. 

He was buried in the monastery of Lindisfarne, and at his 
tomb the Venerable Bede says that many miracles were per- 
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formed. Eleven years after his death his devoted monks raised 
his body to give it a fairer shrine, and found it still uncorrupt. 
The joints were pliable, the clothes fresh, the Venerable Bede 
relates, and placing the body in a new coffin, they made a 
shrine which rapidly became the favorite place of pilgrimage 
for all the countryside. 

In 875 the Danes invaded Lindisfarne, and the monks, 
fearing that the saint’s body might fall into the sacrilegious 
hands of the cruel barbarians, took it secretly away to the 
mainland. Here they concealed it first in one spot -and then 
another, until many were the saint’s wanderings. 


“O’er northern mountains, marsh and moor, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
Seven years St. Cuthbert’s corpse they bore. 
They rested them in fair Melrose; 
But, though alive he loved it well, 
Not there his relics might repose; 
For, wondrous tale to tell! 

In his stone coffin forth he rides, 
A ponderous bark for river tides, 
Yet light as gossamer it glides, 
Downward to Tilmouth cell. 

Nor long was his abiding there, 
For southward did the saint repair; 
Chester-le-Street and Rippon saw 
His holy corpse, ere Wardilaw 
Hailed him with joy and fear. 
And, after many wanderings past, 
He chose his lordly seat at last, 
Where his cathedral huge and vast 
Looks down upon the Wear; 
There, deep in Durham’s Gothic shade, 
His relics are in secret laid.” 


An old narrative quaintly words an account of the interring 
of the uncorrupted body of St. Cuthbert in the present cathe- 
dral of Durham: 

“In 1104 it was determined to remove his remains to a 
shrine within the new church. Some doubts had been inconti- 
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‘DURHAM CATHEDRAL (FROM THE WALK). 


nently expressed as to the permanence of his incorruptibility ; 
and to silence all such misgivings, the clergy, having met in 
conclave beside the saint’s coffin the night before its intended 
removal, resolved to satisfy themselves by an actual inspec- 
tion, _ 

“After preparing themselves for the task by prayer, they 
removed: with trembling hands the external fastenings, and 
opened the first coffin, within which a second was found covered 
with rough hides, and enclosing a third box, enveloped in 
folds of linen. On removing the lid of this last receptacle a 
second lid appeared, which upon being raised, with much fear 
and agitation, the swathed body of the saint lay before them in 
a perfect state. The monks fell flat on the ground, awed, well- 
nigh appalled, repeating amid a deluge of tears the Seven 
Penitential Psalms, and prayed the Lord not to correct them in 
his anger nor chasten them in his displeasure.” 

The shrine of St. Cuthbert was one of the most splendid in 
England. It blazed with gold, with silver and gems, and the 
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corporal he had used was enclosed in a silken banner and car- 
ried to the wars by the kings of England. It turned the fate 
of the day at Neville’s Cross, 1346, when King David of Scot- | 
land was defeated, and it was displayed when Edward III. took | 
Berwick. No sight so inspired ‘the soldiery with courage as the | 
silken banner of the Holy Man of Lindisfarne. The quaintly | 
carven golden cross found upon ‘his: breast when his coffin was 
opened was an object of great reverence, and is to-day preserved ; 
at Durham, a beautiful specimen of early British workmanship. 

The cathedral which contained the saint’s shrine is one of 
the handsomest in England. The’ town was an.ancient ‘British | 
station, but not prominent until the relics of St.-Cuthbert were | 
brought thither. Thereafter it was famous. Its Bishop, Wal- 
cher, was created Earl of Northumberland, and for four hun- 
dred years his successors exercised an almost independent 
sway over the Palatinate of Durham, though later the town 
suffered severely from the raids-af the Scotch Borderers. | 

The cathedral, dedicated. to St. Andrew, is still one of the | 
most famous of England’s ‘architectural beauties. In proportion . 
it is rather too long for its width, being five hundred feet in . 
length by eighty feet in width, though this singularity of out-- 
line is broken by the transepts. In situation the cathedral has 
every natural advantage. Upon the River Wear, its base 
shrouded in foliage, about it 


“The hawthorn and the chestnut fling 
Their willing arms of vernal blossoms, full 
And light green leaves” ; 


while above tower the walls of the old castle, famous for many a 
siege and fray. 

The building of the cathedral has been slow, and its Nor- 
man architecture is somewhat marred by restorations and addi- 
tions, from its inception in 1095 till its recent restoration by 
Scott. 

The interior is solemn and beautiful. Entering by a curious 
portal, upon which is the grotesque iron knocker sounded by 
fugitives seeking sanctuary at the shrine of St. Cuthbert, one 
fully realizes the grandeur of the building when viewing the 
spacious nave. 
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Dr.: Johnson says it? gave ‘him “an impression: of: rocky. soli-’ 
darity and undeterminate duration,” and the effect is one: of 
solemnity and grandéur.’ ‘The wonderful: arches are upborne by 
massive circular, piers: with zigzag and’ lattice-work mouldings 





THE INTERIOR IS MOST SOLEMN AND BEAUTIFUL. 


and square piers in subordinate shafts. .In the pavement, at 
one end, is set a blue marble cross which marked the point 
beyond which women were not allowed to pass. 

Many are the famous dead who rest within these sacred 
walls. Here lie the remains of the Venerable Bede, and an in- 
scription reads: 


“Hac sunt in fossa Baedae, 
Venerabilis Ossae.” 


The vandals of the so-called ‘‘ Reformation” defaced the 
cathedral, but even these worthy descendants of the marauding 
Danes respected the body of the saint, for his coffin was left 
closed and buried beneath the ruined shrine. 

Tradition says that none knew the exact place of his burial; 
the secret being entrusted tg but three monks at a time, and 
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by them transmitted to other trusty successors; hence Scott's 
lines : 
“And none may know the place 
Save of his holiest servants three, 
Deep sworn to solemn secrecy, 
Who share the wondrous grace.” 


Safe hidden, here lay the Holy Man of Lindisfarne for three 
hundred years, until in May, 1827, his remains were again ex- 
humed, in the presence of a number of dignitaries, and his. 
skeleton found entire, wrapped in linen, his cross upon his. 
breast. 

His shrine at Durham is a marvel of white marble carving 
and traceries, bas-relief and sculpture, and one of the gems of 
that fairest of cathedrals upon the wooded banks of the wind- 
ing River Wear. : 


THE ‘‘ALFRED JEWEL,” WITH PORTRAIT 
OF ST. CUTHBERT. 





A SONG OF PRAISE. 


-€@ Sone OF PRAISE. 
(For Noeltide.) 
BY MARIE RYLMAN. 
‘* All Thy works praise Thee, O Lord.” 


mm AM grateful for the friendship 
W Of a loyal-hearted friend ; 
<4 I am grateful for the loving 

Of the Love which knows no end. 


I am grateful for the daisies 
Which ope their eyes at morn, 
And for Robin Redbreast’s piping, 
And the springing of the corn. 


I am grateful for the Summer 
With its perfume and its breeze, 
For the lilacs and the roses, 
And the oaks and linden trees. 


I am grateful to the Giver 
For the soft and shining grass, 
For the clover and the blossoms, 
Which give greeting as we pass. 


I am grateful for the Autumn, 
With its many-tinted leaves, 

With its crimson fruit, and purple, 
And its garnered yellow sheaves. 


I am grateful for the Winter, 
With its pleasant Christmas cheer, 
And sweet words of consolation 
From the friends, both far and near. 


I am grateful for the loved ones 
Who have filled the vacant chairs ; 
I am grateful for the angels, 
Who my joy and gladness share. 


7 
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THE BASIS OF A CATHOLIC NOVEL 


BY ROSE F. EGAN. 


Wet UI bono?. Half despairing, half expectant is the 

f tone of the Catholic literary critics asking the 

question concerning the anomaly known as the 

Catholic novel. There is small wonder that they, 

& having arrived in our history at a period of 

criticism and destruction, and looking back upon a past that is 

well marked by utter artistic failures, should be tempted to 
thus cry out. 

The Catholic novel is of an origin slightly more recent than 
that of the class, and it has since pretty closely maintained its 
strict independence of spirit and individuality of thought. 
Brought into existence in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the days when, religious reaction having set in, many 
noble souls were finding true peace in the Catholic faith, it 
caught the polemical spirit of the age, and so transmitted it 
with increasing vigor as the promulgation of doctrines and the 
spread of religion added heat to the discussions. 

In England, the theme was most often the trials of the 
high-born convert; in Ireland, the misfortunes of the evicted 
Catholic tenant, and in America, either the same as the first 
or the struggles of the emigrant to keep his faith in the New 
World. But always present, in whatever form the story might 
take, was the evident aim of the writer to glorify his church 
as the Protector of Truth. Discussion after discussion filled the 
pages most monotonously, and the adventures of impossible 
heroes and heroines, who possessed. but two qualities, those of 
noble purity and intense love of faith, drew copious tears. 
But who, whose youth has been nourished by such literary 
pabulum, has not felt in later years how vital and how abid- 
ing must be the power of that faith that led many of its sons 
and daughters to give up all prospects of national fame and 
pecuniary reward, that they might teach the truth and beauty 
of their holy church? 

That this sort of novel, at presemt, utterly fails to satisfy 
our Catholic people is not surprising fer many obvious reasons; 
but the fact that several of our most>preminent littérateurs are 
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questioning whether it be worth the while to spend our ener- 
gies on creating a Catholic school of fiction is, to say the 
least, worthy of our consideration. 

The production of an artistic novel, as of any other work of 
fiction, however, can never depend solely on the will of man, 
whether critic or writer; it must be the outcome of a long . 
train of circumstances, which have inspired a genius, moulded ‘his 
thought, and made ready an expectant and sympathetic world. 

Consequently it is our duty,. first to find out not what 
should enter into a Catholic novel to make it artistic,’ but to 
see if such a work of fiction can be the outcome of conditions 
at present existent or probable in the near future. 

It is not difficult to discover the necessary conditions for 
the production of a literature that will live,—and that, let it be 
understood, is our concern at this time; for the same funda- 
mental principles which underlay the making of the //iad and 
the writing of Shaksperian drama will underlie the creation of 
a probable artistic work, which may loosely be called the 
Catholic novel. What sort of a novel the new one must be 
according to natural conditions we shall see as we progress. 

On two main factors is all literature, whether great or little, 
dependent, and these are the race and the age. Art is a 
result, not a cause, and consequently only a race that has had 
a history that abounds in life and color, and in great historic 
enterprise, can possess the sources of emotional power that im- 
pel its gifted to artistic work. Further than this: art is the 
product of years, of centuries mayhap, not the work of an 
instant, and therefore it must be preceded by many tentative 
works that intrinsically are failures, but that historically are 
successes, in that they serve as models and sources of inspira- 
tion to the perfect genius. 

That the germ of Shaksperian drama is to be found in the 
mystery plays of Coventry and York is fully apparent to the 
student who has traced with absorbing interest the gradual 
production of a stable national dramatic literature, and that the 
Divina Commedia is simply the climax of a long line of ° 
medizval epics that carried the traveller through the super- 
natural regions is the evidence of literary history that no one 
dreams of doubting. On the other hand, America has yet to 
produce its great literature, because its short national and liter- 
ary history has not hitherto offered to genius the essential 
basis of experience, 
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But the inspiration comes not only from the race, but from 
an age like that of Pericles, or that of Elizabeth, which throbs 
with life, which glows with high ideals, which is animated with 
something supernal, and which, in consequence of all these, is 
centred around some great idea for which men strive to live and die. 

When national enthusiasm has run high, we have had an 
fEschylus, a Sophocles, a Shakspere, and a Calderon to write 
immortal dramas; and when religious feeling has waxed strong, 
a Homer, a Virgil, a Dante, and a Milton have given expres- 
sion in epic to the noblest aspirations of their souls. Nor do 
we have to go far to find the spirit that has produced the 
novel, the creation of the nineteenth century. For it is the 
spirit of a more self-centred age which regards man himself as 
the most fitting source of inspiration and object of glorification ; 
the spirit which has made the novel, the chief paradox of the 
centuries, in its noblest form, the expression of man as keenest 
egotist and keenest altruist. And only such novels as manifest 
this deep, abiding interest in humanity have survived the storms 
of popularity and the abuse of critics. Les Misérables, Adam 
Bede, Henry Esmond, and The Scarlet Letter deal with widely 
varying conditions in life, but none the less do they represent 
-human beings acting and reacting upon‘each other, with all the 
elements of good and evil mingled in their nature, with man’s 
proneness to sin and his ability to rise from the depths. 

But all great literature is the outcome of an age that not 
only centred itself around one great cause, but that also in its 
vision of power both felt the tremendous moral responsibility of 
life and was ever conscious of the existence of a supreme, 
guiding Power. 

Hence the novel, from the very fact that it is the result of 
man’s interest in man and, therefore, a transcription of men in 
relation to each other, necessitates the presence and the influ- 
ence of these two factors in the form of a higher, determining 
Power and a basis or standard of morality. Even the flashiest 
dime novel requires these elements; unconsciously present they 
may be, but the greatness of any work may be gauged by them. 

The novelist cannot mentally create either of these and 
make his work an artistic success, for in order that his ideas 
may be clearly understood, he must explain them and thus give 
to his writing the character of exposition rather than of artistic 
narration. Nor can he for like reason revive the bygone 
beliefs of the past, as many have done who. have tried to make 
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the Greek view of life predominant once more. To make his 
work one that will be universal, and therefore artistic in its 
scope, he must base it on beliefs that are within the reach of 
the understanding and the appreciation of his age. 

But this is not all; the age gives to the novelist much, but 
he has the right and the power to give expression to that only 
which he recognizes with something akin to poetic vision as 
the absolute truth. Unless the underlying spiritual and moral 
principles be eternally true, his work lacks the second essential 
element of universality which will make it applicable to several 
centuries hence quite as forcibly as to the present. 

The dramas of Wycherly and Congreve are models of literary 
finish, but they are unnoticed by all save the student of literary 
history simply because they are the productions of an age in 
which the spiritual nature was crushed in order that the physicai 
might reign undisturbed, and in which, therefore, no satisfying 
view of life was evolved. And, likewise, there are novels being 
written to-day which cannot exist, although actuated by the 
deepest and most passionate love of humanity. Tolstoi may 
cause the cultured of nations to shudder and weep, he may 
rouse men to a deeper sense of their duty, but his work, be- 
cause it is based upon principles which are abnormal, and there- 
fore not eternally true, cannot exist. 

The fallibility of man and the natural: bent= of an age will 
prevent us from ever expecting the whole truth in any one 
work, but artistic selection—a power that is given to every 
great genius—must at all times be cledrly evidenced. The age 
may give false covering to the truth—as, for instance, the 
Greek .Nemesis—but the foundation of fact must be there, in 
order that the work can arouse and satisfy the coming generations. 

And who is the genius but that man. in whom are harmon- 
iously blended the radiating forces of the moment ?—but he 
who, because of unsurpassed, native capacities, largeness of in- 
tellect, greatness of heart and depth of soul, is able to grasp 
most securely the inspirations of his daily life, and who, because 
of the impelling influences of cultivated talent, is able to give 
noblest expression to the animating ideals of his race and age? 
It is only he who-can live in spirit the life of the race, and 
who is in keenest touch with the ideals of his age, that can 
produce a great literary work. Many other things are neces- 
sary before he can write, but these are the indispensable forces 
without. which he cannot create lasting work. 

VOL. LXXVI.—21 
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Among many persons it is evident that a doubt exists con- 
cerning the continuance of the spirit which has produced the 
novel as an actuating force in our daily life. Man can no 
longer be the centre of interest, they say, in the midst of the 
present reaction from the extreme individualism of the past century. 

It certainly does not take an extraordinarily keen observer 
to note that increased centralization of power is the movement 
which is affecting nearly every phase of human life at present. 
The formation of huge industrial trusts, the efforts to promote 
religious unity, and the increasing power of the world’s rulers 
are only a few of the many signs of the times. 

But let us look at the other side. The industries of the 
country are practically coming into the control of a few men, 
. yet only a short time ago one of the largest of these trusts 
offered shares to all of its employees in order that they might 
be directly benefited by the accruing capital, and thereby set an 
example which, it is said, is expected to be followed soon by 
many others. 

It is quite apparent that governmental power is becoming 
strongly centralized, yet it is quite as evident that this power is 
becoming more than ever an influence in affairs which concern 
not the state but. man most intimately, such as education, 
charities, and the like. And what cause is inducing so many 
brilliant men and women to centre all their energies: in an 
attempt to bring about religious unity? It is certainly not a 
unity of religious doctrines that they desire—they see only 
futility in that—but the unity of effort in the promotion of 
human good. 

A glance at every other phase of life reveals the same con- 
dition of affairs. Organization and combination are the cries 
of the age, whose manifest aim is to reach the individual most 
effectively by concentration of power, and in bringing about 
this change of point of view, the method is necessarily altered, 
although the spirit is still regnant. For this spirit, however, to 
inspire great artistic work it must, as we have seen, have in 
addition the propelling force of strong emotional power which 
is based upon what is most spiritual in life—the conceptions of 
Deity and of moral law. The institution from which this power 
must be originally derived must, therefore, be that one which 
works most beneficently for the spiritual uplifting of humanity. 
Then comes the question, Whence is this to be derived? 

Certainly it cannot come from the industrial- trust, which 
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endeavors solely to build man up materially; neither can it come 
from the government, which is based upon the utilitarian princi- 
ple of the greatest good for the greatest number, nor from that 
modern education which seeks to divorce the spiritual and the 
intellectual man. 

But two other institutions, the social and religious, remain 
for our consideration, and in reaching them we have to come to 
the heart of the present conflict, which is the result of efforts to 
discover in one or the other of these institutions the means of 
social salvation. 

The thinkers of half a century ago hoped to save society 
by the scientific application of forces within itself which would 
conduce to man’s material and intellectual uplifting. Fourierism 
and many other forms of communism are examples of this. 
The utter fruitlessness of these schemes soon became apparent, 
because in the moral nature of man lay forces which had not 
been taken deeply into account and which, therefore, made suc- 
cess impossible. 

Mrs. Browning’s protest in “ Aurora Leigh’”—“ The soul de- 
velops from within”—was but the utterance of a feeling that 
was gradually taking hold of the more intelligent classes, and 
that soon manifested itself in the form of the Christian socialism 
of Kingsley and others. But even this union of social and 
religious forces.failed..to give desired results. There was still 
lacking one essential element, and man has been groping for it 
for several years. And, it seems good to say, according to 
present tendencies, that groping has not been in vain. For 
even this movement toward social salvation is gradually coming 
under’ the dominant influence of the age, centralization of 
power, and men are, in consequence, searching with all the force 
of their being for that law which shall make it possible for man 
to attain his ideal state. 

It is at once evident that such a law cannot be found in 
the sects of Protestantism, which, ever at war among themselves, 
seem only to have survived until the present day that the 
world might view their mighty failure with unimpaired vision. 
Nor can it be found among that devoted body of men and 
women who have learned from the bitter experiences of Protest- 
antism, during its nearly four centuries of existence, the stultify- 
ing power of theological unrest, and who in consequence have 
cast aside all concern for spiritual authority that they could de- 
vote their whole time to the promotion of human good. 
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The only possible conclusion is so surprising that we shall 
quote it first in the words of Miss Scudder, a Protestant, who 
in her scholarly work, Social Ideals in English Letters, has 
carefully traced present tendencies in social. reform. In one 
place she says: 

“Consciously or unconsciously, men have been reverting from 
the revolutionary idea of freedom, which regards it as the 
natural birthright of humanity and each individual, to the Chris- 
tian ideal so magnificently set forth in-Dante’s Divina Com- 
media, which views it as the great gift to be won, either by 
society or by the man, as the result of long discipline and will- 
ing acceptance of righteous law.” 

And to quote another passage, in which she discusses the 
Oxford Movement: ‘“ But looking back in the light of the 
striking social development in its recent phase, we can clearly 
see that it carried with it social implications of the most radi- 
cal order. The organism of which the Oxford leaders were 
supremely conscious was not society at large, but the Catholic 
Church; yet that church was dear to them only as the ideal 
expression of the human race, the fellowship which realized the 
will of God for all his children. Their belief in a church visi- 
ble, a mighty association of men actuated by unworldly motives 
and avowedly indifferent to fleshly good, had a deep social im- 
pressiveness, and the longing for coherence, for unity, for 
authority, which we have found so poteritly at work in the 
thought of all men of the future, was the chief intellectual fea- 
ture of the Oxford Movement.” 

Although it must be understood, Miss Scudder does not say 
explicitly that the direction of modern thought is toward 
Catholicism per se, she does acknowledge that the movement is 
toward a condition of affairs, stability of authority, comprehen- 
siveness of aim and unity of spirit, that has been and can now 
be found in the Catholic Church. And we, in the spirit of 
faith, can logically go further, and say that in no other institu- 
tion can this condition ever be found, for it is the divinely 
endowed possession of our church. But further, these attributes 
are results, not causes, as many modern thinkers seem to be- 
lieve; they are but the links between faith and action, the 
direct results alike of the Divine revelation of the truths of our 
Faith, and of the, beneficence of the application of these beliefs 
in our daily life; in many ways it is evident, the ideal aspects 
of our church are a potent factor in life. 
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‘It is not, however, in the nature of thought long to remain 
superficial. Now that the world is fast coming to a realization 
of the fact that it is searching for unity, comprehensiveness of 
aim, and authority, the thought must inevitably turn downward 
instead of onward, and “In what?” become the vital’ question 
instead of “‘ How?” 

The process will more naturally be selective rather than 
progressive, and the view of life thus evolved be, in its highest 
form, the combination of conceptions and beliefs that have the 
strongest and most beneficent motive power in action because 
of their intimate connection with the problems in hand. 

That such a process has already a beginning in the minds 
of thought leaders is slowly becoming manifest, particularly in 
regard to the idea of that which has previously been called the 
higher determining Power. 

In the literature of the nineteenth century we may find 
expressed at least four distinct conceptions of this nature. 
One, that of a blind Chance determining the fate of man; an- 
other, a fixed heredity and environment which unalternably 
shapes a man’s career; ‘still another, which makes man’s destiny 
lie in his own inborn power to rise to better things; and the 
last, that of a loving Providence which guides, which uplifts, and 
which punishes a humanity that in its strongest moments is most 
vulnerable. 

Of these blind Chance is, undoubtedly, the weakest, for it is 
the result of a narrow view of life, bred in the author by his 
not being pregnated with a feeling for and insight into the 
underlying laws of life. His work is merely a juxtaposition of 
events, arranged so as to bring all to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Strange to say, we may see this in many of the Catholic novels 
of the past to be the means of bringing about the conversion 
of one or more prominent characters. It is not, however, a 
result of beliefs, but of limited imagination and intellect. The 
second and third conceptions are at the antipodes of thought, 
one representing the overpowering. influence of forces without, 
and the other of forces within man. But, like the radii of a 
circle, they are directed to the one point, which is, undoubtedly, 
Atheism. Not that the chief expositors of these ideas, George 
Eliot or Victor Hugo, ever certainly reached that point, but 
they did much to vitalize the theories which had that tendency. 

And now, at the beginning of the twentieth century, noth- 
ing seems to be so clearly and so potently proved as that 
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Atheism is utterly {irrational and illogical. Multitudes, it is un- 
fortunately true, are taking refuge in the mazes of agnosticism, 
while other multitudes, it is- wonderfully good to relate, un- 
daunted, are pushing forward impetuously, certain that truth 
will come. For scientists have been forced to declare the 
necessary existence of an Omnipotent First Cause, and the psy- 
chologists likewise, baffled in their search to locate materially 
the higher processes of the intellect, are gradually being com- 
pelled to admit the existence of an Infinite Governing and In- 
spiring Mind. Further than this, a third conception, that of 
the Fatherhood of God, is gaining a footing in the minds of 
the more religious men of all creeds. It is an idea that has 
been evolved in close connection with the other beliefs of the 
age, the brotherhood of man and the need of authority. Alto- 
gether, there seems little reason to doubt that the trend of 
thought is toward a reaffirmation of the truth of the God who 
has ever been the inspiring force of Catholicity. 

With these two facts as a basis, that the movement of 
thought is directed toward Catholic ideals and toward Catholic 
conception of the Infinite, we may be able to realize how potent 
must be the influence of Catholic belief in evolving the age’s 
standard of morality. What this will be no one can accurately 
say, but it is certain that it will be determined both by the 
ideals of the age and by the duties of the time necessitated by 
the solution of the social problem. 

' A few observations on the present tendency of moral ideas 
will therefore suffice. We have seen how the present dominant 
love of humanity is gradually arousing in men a deeper love 
for God, a more compelling recognition of their dependence 
upon him. It was in entire sympathy with this feeling that 
Tennyson penned that noble line, ‘Our wills are ours to make 
them Thine,” which is judged by many as one of the most 
potent expressions in nineteenth century poetry—an expression 
that touches the very keynote of Catholic morality, the nature 
of man’s relations to his Maker. 

Secondly comes the question of man’s relation to man, and 
we find thinkers from Carlyle and Ruskin down to the multi- 
tude of the present day, proclaiming the beneficent and saving 
influence of works, the very dogma of Catholic morality, to 
which the leaders of the Protestant revolution in the sixteenth 
century thought they had given the death-blow. And what 
need is there to reflect upon these and a hundred other facts 
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of like nature? The doubter may ask, as Luke Delmege, our 
newest hero in Catholic fiction, what shall be the saving force? 
To which we can do no better than to give Father Cussen’s 
answer, “The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob!” 
with but this slight reminder, ‘In His good time!” 

Such, then, being the bent of the age, it is next necessary 
for us to consider the question of race as a factor in the pro- 
duction of a great literature. But our treatment of this subject 
shall be limited, considering, for obvious reasons, only the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. 

At the outset it should be clear that it is not the longest 
lived race that produces literature, but that one which, with 
sufficient basis of experience, has reached the climax of its 
power and its influence. Decadence has not yet appeared, else 
literature cannot be produced. 

For this reason one is tempted to erase England from the 
list. It is undoubtedly most true that in this country social 
problems have been most widely discussed in masterly works 
that have indelibly impressed like thought in other nations, and 
particularly in our own. But it is further true that these large 
principles for the uplifting of humanity have not been put into 
active use by her government. The misrule of Ireland and the 
gradual destruction of the Boers are the most striking testimo- 
nies of this fact. : 

On the other hand, the history of the last half-century in 
America shows a different state of affairs. The underlying 
cause of both Civil and Spanish-American wars, although hidden 
from sight at times, was the ever-present, onward urging motive 
of a great love for humanity—a motive that was eminently more 
characteristic of the race than of the individual. 

Also the national division, which, during the years following 
the Civil War, prevented the full glow of enthusiasm necessary 
to produce great literature, can now no longer be called a fact. 
For to-day North and South are at last united in spirit as they 
have never been before, and East and West are being gradually 
brought together by the. consciousness of interests -that lie be- 
yond them. 

As to the outlook in Ireland, one cannot speak with assur- 
ance. Deprived of Home Rule, she still maintains her national 
existence and her racial ideals. No longer broken up into fac- 
tions, her people, now united under the guidance of born lead- 
ers and noble men, are demanding not pleading for their natural, 
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God-given rights. There is the strength of a master now in 
the Emerald Isle that bodes good; good to country, to reli- 
gion, and to art. And even in the midst of her own tremen- 
dous labors, it is worthy to note, her people have not forgotten 
those suffering more terribly than they—a sure proof of true 
philanthropy. 

National enthusiasm and racial love of humanity, together 
with definite-ideals and definite spiritual conceptions, are bound 
to produce, in time, the artistic novel, provided one thing more 
be at hand, and that concerns both the setting and the incidents 
which make up the work. 

There has been in all literature a marked difference in this 
regard between the average literary worker and the great artist. 
The energies of the former have been spent in fashioning the 
character, the setting, and the details, which united shall seem 
to him to produce the ideal novel. But the latter, eager to ex- 
press himself, has subserved to his uses all the rich lore of the 
past or the present, whether gathered from legend, from litera- 
ture, from history, or from life, selecting with one single thought 
only those materials which are in thorough accord with his own 
ideals. Where then, we may ask, can the coming genius find 
a richer mine whence to draw golden illustrations of his noble 
theme than in the resplendent history of our own Church—an 
institution divinely established and consecrated to the work of 
uplifting mankind? Other than an affirmative answer seems 
impossible, when we consider that it was the church that nour- 
ished and inspired, among countless others, such men as Paul, 
as Hildebrand, as Bernard of Clairvaux, as Francis of Assisi, 
and as Ignatius of Loyola—men whose lives of self-sacrifice are 
replete with glowing incident, tragic sorrows, and transcendent 
hope. The mists’ of error and of ignorance which have long 
clouded these names are gradually being dispelled, with the 
happy result that we are now able to see them as men like 
ourselves, who raised themselves to God by means within the 
reach of us all. 

That this adaption of Catholic life is the trend of the present 
day novel is evidenced by the avidity with which such works 
as Quo Vadis, The Cardinal's Snuff-Box, The Right of Way, 
The Eternal City, Eleanor, and many others, have been perused 
and accepted or rejected, it would seem, according to how far 
they gave sympathetic coloring to that life. And at this point 
recurs the question’ which first interested us, “Is it worth our 
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while to spend our energies on creating a Catholic school of 
fiction?” On the other hand, the recently revived tendencies 
of thought and ideals force us to ask another question: “Is it 
worth while to think only of ourselves when those separated 
from us are working toward a point where they will soon re- 
ceive, not only sympathetically but eagerly, what we may have 
to say in illumination of the problem in hand?” 

There can be no doubt that in our church resides in full 
those ideals and conceptions toward which the world is moving, 
and in the acceptance of which, sooner or later, man will find 
his social salvation. To vitalize these truths, to make them 
potent in influence, seems the duty of the moment. In his deep- 
reaching essays Bishop Spalding gives us a glimpse of the vast 
possibilities of an educated Catholic people. He is doing more 
to enliven the Catholic truth, and to show its application to 
modern life, than any writer since this era has begun. 

‘We have a combat to sustain,” once said St. Basil. ‘To 
prepare ourselves for it we must seek the company of the poets, 
the historians, and the orators.” And, had he lived in our time, 
he might add the novelists, in whose hands seem largely to be 
the literary possibilities of the day. Granting that we do our 
duty, it seems inevitable that there will come the expression of 
our ideals in literature, growing more spontaneous and invigor- 
ating as the artistic feeling develops. 

Already two novels which have appeared give us assurance 
of what is to come. For in My New Curate and in Luke Del- 
mege, the works of an Irish priest, published in America, we 
can mark the beginning of new things in fiction. Father Shee- 
han has shown us Catholic life in such a manner as to touch 
the responsive chords in every human heart. He has portrayed 
our religion as a living, breathing, vital force, that searches in- 
to the very depths of life, that awakens man to a sense of 
good and evil, and that gives to him an explanation of all life’s 
sorest trials and most galling temptations. They are books 
that are the result of influences that have long been at work, 
but that likewise mark a turn in a new direction. They show 
us the power and far-reaching influence of novels based on Cath- 
olic truth, and illumined by Catholic ideals. They strengthen 
us with the sense of our present responsibilities, they rejoice 
us by giving rise to thoughts of what, in God’s goodness, seems 
yet to come. 
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GHE UOYAGEUR’S STORY. 


BY THOMAS WALSH. 


%T was cold, ah, very cold, 
kt Msteu; good Pere La Brosse was old 
And worn; and there beside his fire 
® He told us that the mission bell 
m® At midnight would ring out his knell 
To Tadousac, from yonder spire. 


He was so calm, W/’szeu, so bright of eye, 

We thought’ he spoke our hearts to try, 
And merely smiled at all he said; 

But when the midnight brought the sound 

We hurried back, mon Dieu, and found 
That at the altar he was dead. 


Then we recalled each dying word: 

How we should let him lie unstirred 
Till when the break of day allowed 

We could to /sle-aux-Coudres away 

To fetch the Pere Campain to lay 
His body in the priestly shroud. 


We voyageurs knew little fear, 
M’sieu ; but not for many a year 

Such winds had swept St. Lawrence’ shore; 
The lightning raked the skies with fire, 
The mountains shook with echoes dire, 

As from the wave-lashed beach we bore. 


All day we battled; round the boat, 
Like wolves upon a jaguar’s throat, - 
The waters lashed and curled; 
We tacked and tacked our battered skiff 
Past FPoint-au-Bouleau’s dismal cliff, 
Till darkness swallowed up the world. 
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But God, A/szeu, must win at last; 

By Mont Eboulements we got past 
With aid of many a vow and prayer; 

We saw on Isle-aux-Coudres stand 

The Pere Campain with book in hand . 
At daylight, waiting for us there. 


And as we homeward bore again 
He told us how at midnight, when © 
He slept, some ghostly hand had tolled 
His bell, and, visioned o’er his head, 
He saw that Pere La Brosse was dead 
Within his lonely chapel old. 


Ah! it’s a tale this many a year, 
M’steu, the whirlwind’s mad career 
That swept our little vessel back; 
For Pere La Brosse that very day 
-We buried where his body lay, 
Before the shrine at Tadousac. 


Since then no voyageur would fare 
Past /’Anse-a-l’Eau without a prayer 
To bonne Sainte Anne, or fail to say 
His Ave when he hears the bell 
Of Pere La Brosse like music swell 
Across the roads to Hudson Bay. 
Mount Arlington, N. J. 5 
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ONE MIDNIGHT MASS. 


BY JAMES M. KEATING. 


HAD been sitting for some time in the shelter of 

a dismantled fishing smack that was lying on the 

shore, its days of usefulness past, watching an 

old man who was trimming his boat and making 

fama ready for departure. I wondered how one so 

old ‘aeld venture alone on the bay in such weather, for quite a 

gale was blowing. Out beyond the protected harbor the bil- 

lows rolled and tossed in a most threatening manner. Some- 

thing in the garb and movements of the old gentleman made 

me think that I had seen him before, and that he was not an 

ordinary fisherman, though he went about his work in quite a 
sailor-like fashion. ; 

When his sail was ready for hoisting he gave a tug at the 
halyards and then, without turning, called me by name and 
said, “Ifyou are not too tired you might give an old friend a 
pull on this rope.” I recognized the voice, and in less time 
than it takes to mention it I was in the boat giving and 
receiving in return a warm hand-clasp, not from a fisherman in 
the usual sense of the word but from Father Hoyle, who is 
known and revered from one end of the peninsula to the 
other. 

“Why, father, what in the world brought you over here? 
I mistook you for a fisherman.” 

“Young man,” he said, “the Prince of Apostles was a 
fisherman. So also am I; I fish for souls, and it is just for 
that purpose I am here. My old friend Father Gardner is sick ; - 
he is getting most too old for active duty anyway. He wrote’ 
me that if I had a foot under me to come and help him over 
the holidays. A young man lately from Rome,. whom: the 
bishop is breaking in, will také care of my people while I.am 
away. A passing boat left a message here this. morning that a 
priest was wanted at the -old Mansell plantation across the 
bay. The Mansells were decent people. I said Mass in their 
house many a time twenty-five years ago. I hear it is sadly 
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altered since. Father Gardner is sick, so I arrived just in 
time. 

“ All the men of the village are off with the fishing fleet or 
in the lumber camps; otherwise some of them would accom- 
pany me. Not that I have any fear, as I am a pretty fair 
sailor. It is some one to be in the boat with me that I would 
like. Maybe you would come along?” 

He looked at me quizzically. I looked out over the 
threatening waters. He saw my hesitation. ‘Never mind, my 
son; I was only joking. Sure I have made many longer trips 
than this by’ myself.” : 

That decided me. “I am with you,” I said. ‘ How far 
is it?” . 

“Well, it is not quite to Cuba, so you can compose your 
face and not look so frightened.” 

I gave a tug at the halyards and said, “ Hoist away; I am 
willing to follow Father Hoyle to Patagonia.” 

“TI thought you would n’t let me go alone. To tell you the 
truth, I was very lonesome, and if the case was not really ur- 
gent I would hardly venture to make the trip by myself. It is 
now ten o'clock. I hope to reach Mansell’s place by sundown. 
As for this breeze, it is nothing to be afraid of; it will only 
rush us through that much quicker. I saw the time that I 
liked nothing better than a day in a boat, and the stiffer the 
breeze the better; but of late years—”’ Here he paused and 
looked wistfully out over the {bay; looking back, perhaps, to 
the time when, full of the ardor of youth and zeal for religion, 
he volunteered for the then wild Florida mission; and, truth to 
tell, parts of it are. little better to-day. He roused himself 
with a “Well, well! it is childish I am getting. I fear the 
bishop will soon be retiring me; though God knows when 
we are retired in this country it is generally in a wooden box 
we go.” 

Poor Soggarth! And there are many such among the blis- 
tering sands and malarious swamps of the South, and parching 
plains of the West, toiling along uncomplainingly in the cause 
of Christ for the souls of men. 

After hoisting the sail, and examining closely to see that 
everything was in good condition and working properly, he 
left me in the boat while he went back to see Father Gardner. 
When he returned I inferred from his actions and studious 


. 
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avoidance of conversation that he had fetched the Blessed Sac- 
rament. 

As he was about to shove off he paused and said: “ Have 
you still courage enough for the trip, my son? It may be six 
o’clock to-morrow morning by the time we get back here 
again.” 

I hesitated as I compared my comfortable room at the 
hotel, and the lazy loiterings about the sleepy little town which 
I had contemplated, with a day and night spent in an open 
boat on the treacherous gulf. Father Hoyle looked at me 
questioningly. I noted his gray hair and spare figure. Surely, 
I thought, if one so old and seemingly frail can make such 
a journey I can also. Then, could I refuse the offer of escort 
to the Sacred Presence that I knew was concealed in the pyx, 
the string of whose case I saw peeping above Father Hoyle’s 
collar? I answered, “I am with you, father.” He smiled in a 
pleased way; then with a “Mind yourself!” gave the boat 
a vigorous push, leaping aboard at the same time. In another 
moment our boat was speeding across the white-capped waters 
of the bay on its errand of mercy. 

The trip had more of excitement than comfort in it. Many 
times I trembled for our safety, and once, when the deck was 
almost perpendicular and the lee rail under water, I suggested, 
in a voice whose anxiety I could not conceal, the advisability 
of shortening sail. Father Hoyle shook his head and replied: 
“There’s some one dying across the bay; we can get there 
none too soon. I pray God we may arrive in time.” 

It was exactly four o’clock when Father Hoyle dropped sail 
at the mouth of Rattlesnake Bayou, which, from its narrow and 
serpentine windings, well deserved its name. An _ hour’s poling 
and rowing brought. us to the Mansell place.: An old colored 
man who all his life had been a faithful son of the church was 
dying. Father Hoyle immediately prepared him for the end. 
After administering the Sacraments he repeated the prayers for 
the dying. The faithful old black passed away-a few minutes 
later, clasping the crucifix in one hand, the other held tenderly 
between the palms of Father Hoyle. 


When we again reached the mouth of the bayou it was so 
dark that we could see but a few rods ahead. The roar of the 
waters rushing up the bay and the wind through the pines, to 
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me, at least, was frightful. That, with the darkness, completely 
unnerved me. I turned to Father Hoyle and said: “ Father, 
you surely will not attempt to cross the bay to-night ?” 

He looked at the sky, which was overcast, then at me, and 
replied: “I must go. To-morrow will be Christmas, and people 
will come for miles along the coast to hear Mass and receive 
the Sacraments. I also promised Father Gardner that I would 
surely be back in the morning to say Mass for him, as he is 
not able to leave his bed. God help us! I never thought I 
would see the time that a bit of wind like this would make me 
hesitate; and, while I am not really afraid, I can’t deny feel- 
ing a strange quiver—old age, perhaps, running through me. 
A man going on seventy years hasn’t the heart he had at 
thirty.” 

His large, beaming eyes, undimned by age, had now a very 
thoughtful expression. ‘‘My son, I must make this trip alone, 
as there may be some danger, and I do not wish you to share 
it. You can go back to Mansell’s for the night. In the morn- 
ing make your way over to St. Andrew’s. From there you will 
have no trouble in getting across, as there will be many leav- 
ing to spend Christmas in town. Help me to close reef the 
sail and I’ll be off.” 

“IT will not budge an inch, father; nor you either, if I can 
prevent. The idea of our risking our lives for that bunch of 
dagoes over there!” ; 

He was stooping over the tackle in the boat, and before I 
could say more he straightened like a flash. I thought he grew 
several inches taller, and his eyes shot a look at me I had 
never seen in them before—a look that a mother might have 
when her child was assailed. 

“Young man, I am ashamed of you! I thought you were 
made of better stuff. I did not ask you to risk your life; and 
as for the people whom you designate as a ‘bunch of dagoes,’ 
there is not a better or braver or more Christian set of people 
in the country to-day than is contained in that village across 
the bay. They are plain fisher-folk, to be sure, but I would 
not give them, with their honest hearts and simple ways, for 
the richest congregation of kid-glove Catholics in the country ; 
and, if God spares me, I will bring our Blessed Lord to them 
in the morning.” 

He stooped again over the tackle. I was thoroughly abashed 
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for my hasty words, as I well knew that he spoke truly, and 
knew also that had he so desired he could long ago have had 
his “ kid-glove” congregation, and, perhaps, much higher honors ; 
but he preferred to spend his life on the mission among the 
simple, honest people who looked upon him as a saint, and 
who asked his advice on all matters, whether spiritual or other- 
wise. 

In a moment I was in the boat helping him with the sail. 
His rebuke had knocked all thought of fear out of my mind. 
I would face a much greater and more immediate danger to be 
reinstated in his good opinion. 

After fastening a small jibsail he reached his hand to me and 
said: “Jump out.” Instead I threw off the fastening and poled 
the boat from the shore. 

“No, no, young man!” he said. ‘You must not venture. 
You will be of little help except for company. I will not have 
you take the risk.” 

“Well, father, I am going for company’s sake, if you will 
forgive me for my hasty words.” ; 

““You were forgiven before you asked; but I would rather 
you’d not go. If it blows no harder than now there is no 
fear; but if it grows much worse, which it may at any moment, 
then I will have very grave fears.” 

“Were it blowing a hurricane, father, I would not let you 
go alone.” 

“Bless you, my son. We will put off in God’s name.” 

When we got beyond the shelter of the land we felt how 
really bad the storm was. A fierce gale was blowing from the 
west. At about ten o’clock it changed to the north-west, 
bringing with it lightning flashes and rumblings of thunder. 

This shift of wind was blowing us out of our course, as 
we could make no head against it. Father Hoyle lowered the 
mainsail, but with jib still up was running before the wind. It 
looked bad enough now, and if it grew any worse I felt noth- 
ing but a miracle would save us. Each wave that rushed upon 
us from out the darkness appeared a mountain in height and 
must inevitably send us to the bottom. There was a steady 
hand at the tiller, however, and at each flash of lightning a 
pair of watchful eyes could be seen peering anxiously ahead. 

The boat plunged and tossed through the heavy seas, one 
particularly large wave almost knocking me overboard. Father 
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Hoyle saw my fear and spoke encouragingly, telling me to hold 
fast; that the boat was a staunch one and that God was in the 
storm as well as in the calm. He said that: he thought we 
were heading towards Point San Blas, and that he would risk 
-beaching the boat if he got a chance. A short time later, 
during a flash of lightning, I was startled by an alarmed cry 
from Father Hoyle to ‘‘Stand clear and be ready to jump!” 

“Tt is all up with us now,” I thought. As I turned to 
look ahead a huge wave picked. up the boat and tossed it high 
upon the shore. Father Hoyle landed safely, grasping his 
mission case containing his vestments and other articles neces- 
sary in the celebration of Mass, and which he had brought 
along in case something unforeseen should prevent his returning 
to Apalachicola Christmas morning. 

I was thrown on my head and partly stunned, but quickly 
recovered. After looking about, we found we were on a little 
island, or key, but a few acres in extent. We had escaped 
from the dangers of the deep. For so much we were thank- 
ful; but it did not take us very long to realize that there were 
new dangers assailing us. The sea was slowly swallowing the 
bit of land upon which we were thrown. 

Father Hoyle returned to the boat and began taking every- 
thing movable out—pole, oars, a loose seat, and some strong 
fishing twine, remarking: ‘‘We may have to swim for it yet, 
and an oar or so will come in handy.” Shortly after a tre- 
mendous wave rushed in, picked up the boat, then rushed back 
into the darkness with it. 

Father Hoyle made a trip around the small circle of sand, 
and returning, said: 

“This is very serious; an hour from now this spot may be 
under water, and we battling for our lives. My son, I am now 
very sorry that I brought you on this trip.” Here I tried to 
check him, but he continued: ‘‘I expected it to be rough, but 
not dangerous; and as it would be a long trip I wanted you 
to keep me company. If it comes to the worst will ye forgive 
me?” a 

I grasped his hand and told him, as well as my emotion 
would allow—for I loved Father Hoyle very dearly ; as, indeed, 
who would n’t ?—his kindly nature and heroic unselfishness en- 
dearing him to all—that had I let him go.alone and anything had 
happened to him, I would all my life have felt myself a murderer. 

VOL, LXXVI.—22 
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And now, let the end come as soon as it may, I thanked God 
that I was with him. A gentle pressure of my arm was his 
answer. — 

He picked up the pole that he had taken from the boat 
and cut a notch about four feet below the smaller end. Into 
the notch he set an oar which he lashed fast with the fishing 
twine; the oar and pole forming a cross. He then directed me 
to take the other oar and with the blade to dig a hole in the 
sand, which was soon accomplished, and into this he dropped 
the end of the pole. I packed the sand tightly about it, and. 
made it more secure by heaping it around the base. From the 
arms of the cross with several wrappings of twine he suspended, 
shelf-like, the boat-seat, forming as it were a table; above this 
he fastened a crucifix. The wind had ceased blowing, but over- 
head it was as dark and threatening as ever. The waters were 
steadily creeping nearer and spray from an occasional heavy 
sea fell about us. Father Hoyle lit the lantern which he always 
had on these watery journeys and hung it from an arm of the 
cross; then turned to me and said: 

“It is now midnight. We have the privilege in this diocese 
of saying Mass at that hour on Christmas morning. In a short 
time the waves may be dashing over the spot where we are 
now standing. I am going to celebrate Mass—it may be for 
the last time. While I am getting ready you kneel down and 
prepare for confession and the reception of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. If the end comes we will meet it as Christians should.” 

Father Hoyle then proceeded to dress his impromptu altar. 
Taking the heavy oil-cloth from around the case he carefully 
laid it, wet side down, over the boat-seat, which it completely 
covered, forming at the same time a rude antependium; next 
his altar linens were displayed, and before I was aware of it he 
had an altar “dressed” for the celebration of the Holy Mys- 
teries. 

When through his preparations he heard my confession, and 
then, finishing vesting, began the Mass whose ending we might 
not live to see. After receiving Communion I felt strangely 
calm; fear gave place to peace; if it was God’s will that this 
should be the end, I was resigned. 

At the Elevation a succession of blinding flashes and terrific 
peals of thunder, followed by a dash of cold spray about my 
knees, made me think our time had come. I thought of Mass 
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at home: the well-trained choir, the incense and soft-toned 
bells warning the kneeling worshippers that the sacrificial 
moment was at hand. Here, the improvised altar on a speck 
of sand, midst a seething cauldron of angry waves; the deafen- 
ing thunder and dazzling lightning; an old, gray-haired priest 
with a look of profound exaltation upon his face, seemingly 
oblivious of his surroundings, reading Mass by the dim light of 
a lantern. 

When Father Hoyle turned to give his blessing at the con- 
clusion of the Mass a huge wave, that seemed a mountain in 
height, rushed towards us. Father Hoyle stood with hands out- 
stretched, his lips moving in prayer, looking toward but not 
seeming to see the avalanche of rushing water. Perhaps be- 
hind that wall of water he saw the reward of his years of 
faithful and uncomplaining ministrations. The wave paused an 
instant within a few yards of the altar, then sank back, leaving 
its crest to topple over at our feet. 

And who will say that that blessing, made so impressively 
over the warring elements, did not bring peace? Yet so it 
was; the tremendous billows disappeared, the thunder rumbled 
faintly in the distance, and the sound of the waves died down 
into a solemn requiem at the blessing of that humble priest. 
Was it not the voice of God in his representative whispering 
to the mighty waves, “Peace, be still”; and they, recogniz- 
ing the Authority, obeyed as on a former occasion ? 

The Mass was ended. Father Hoyle knelt in grateful 
thanksgiving. I joined him fora few minutes; then, being 
completely exhausted, I stretched myself upon the sand, and in 
a moment was sound asleep. __ 

When I awoke two hours later the scene was comparatively 
peaceful, only the great long swells of the sea giving evidence 
of the recent storm. Father Hoyle had placed his coat over 
me while I slept; he was still kneeling. before the cross, his 
gray head encircled in an aureole of moonlight, for the moon 
was now shining brightly and lending much beauty to the 
scene. As I watched him kneeling there with eyes fixed upon 
the crucifix, I could not but think that God's holy angels were 
not far away. 

He arose when he heard me moving. When I spoke of 
our escape and the likelihood of our spending this Christmas 
Day on earth after all, a look which I took to be resignation 
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came upon his face as he replied: ‘‘ Well, my son, our work is 
not yet done.” 

During the remaining hours of the night Father Hoyle 
spoke of his work on the mission, of his vexations through 
the hard-heartedness of some who remained deaf to his call to 
come to the Sacraments, and his rewards in the shape of an 
occasional stray sheep brought back to the fold. He had am- 
bitions once, he said; he gave them up—that was his hardest 
trial—for his humble and scattered flock. 

At the first glint of the morning sun upon our humble Cal- 
vary he began a Mass of thanksgiving. About ten o’clock 
boats were seen approaching from different points. Soon about 
two dozen men were gathered around Father Hoyle, offering 
such sincere expressions of joy at his safety as brought tears 
to the old priest’s eyes. He thanked them for their interest 
and affection, and said: “It will be too late to say Mass when 
we get back to town. I have already said two Masses this 
morning; but on this day we have the privilege of celebrating 
three. I will offer up this for the repose of the souls of those 
lost at sea.” 


I will venture to say that throughout the broad land there 
were few more fervent worshippers than were these humble 
fishermen kneeling before Father Hoyle’s simple altar that 
- Christmas morning. And since then I never hear the bells at 
the Elevation but my thoughts involuntarily go back to one 
Miinight Mass on the Gulf coast some years ago. 
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QUIMPER, WITH ITS MAGNIFICENT CATHEDRAL. 


THE RECENT EVICTIONS IN BRITTANY. 


BY THE COMTESSE DE COURSON. 


URING the last weeks of August the inhabitants 
of Brittany proved themselves worthy of their 
ancient reputation. 

For days and weeks together, unmindful of 

their own interests, the true-hearted Breton 

peasants gave themselves up heart and soul to what was in 

their eyes a sacred duty: the defence of the nuns against 
whom the iniquitous French government is waging war. 

Our American readers have surely followed this disgraceful 
campaign. They know how, -in defiance of all justice and 
legality, M. Combes, an ex-abbé, brutally closed over 150 
schools directed by nuns. Most of these schools were estab- 
lished in houses belonging to private individuals, whose rights 
were shamefully ignored. The most elementary rules of jus- 
tice have been trampled under foot, and the iniquity of the 
whole proceeding is aggravated by the fact that the situation 
of the evicted religious was, judicially and legally, perfectly 
regular; also that, as official statistics prove, the government 
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schools in France are full to overflowing; it is therefore 
materially impossible for them to receive the thousands of chil- 
dren whose teachers have been thrown upon the world. 

So great indeed is the injustice, brutality, and tyranny of 
the whole proceeding that even semi-official papers like the 
Temps are obliged to reprove M. Combes’ line of action. But, 
alas! the destiny of France is at the present moment in the 
hands of a handful of Freemasons and free-thinkers—men utter- 
ly unscrupulous, who have resolved to stamp out religion in 
: the country. 

It would take 
us too long to ex- 
amine the causes 
that have, by slow 
degrees, led to this 
result. One of 
them is doubtless 
the lack of energy 
of the Catholic 
and Conservative 
party, its petty 
quarrels and un- 
worthy differ- 
ences, when acom- 
mon peril should 
have banded to- 
gether the souls 
of all true be- 
lievers. Be the 
cause what it may, 
the result is only 
teo clear and, in 
the eyes of even 
the most optimis- 
tic of her children, 
France is going 
through a political and religious crisis whose gravity it would 
be difficult to exaggerate. 

Happily, however, the violent evictions that have taken 
place this last summer seem to have moved a class of people 
who, unless their personal interests are at stake, are inclined to 








PEASANTS DESERTED THE FIELDS. 
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condone..the worst acts of the: government. In the Vosges, in 
Savoy, in the west and centre of France—nay, in Paris itselfi— 
an indignant: protest has arisen from the peasantry and working 
classes, from those in fact who, absorbed by a dreary round of 
daily labor, have neither the leisure nor the desire to study 
politics. These ignorant but honest souls realized at last, per- 
haps for the first time, the sectarian tendencies of the men who 
govern the country, and their indignation was swift and deep. 

It was more particularly so in Brittany, where religion stil] 
keeps a firm hold over natures as rugged and as strong as their 
own rock-bound coast, and the scenes that have lately taken 
place in Breton villages are worth recording. For many weeks 
the country seemed in a state of siege; the peasants deserted 
their fields and left the harvest to take care of itself. ‘ Our 
crops may be lost for all we care,” they said; ‘“‘we have an- 
other and more important duty to perform.” Armed with 
sticks, they stolidly kept guard, for days and weeks, night and 
day, round the schools, whose inmates were threatened with 
eviction at the hands of the government. 

The scheme of resistance was ‘organized in a manner that 
proved the twentieth century. Breton’ peasants to be the worthy 
descendants of the ‘““Chouans” of old; scouts were sent in every 
direction to watch the movements of the police, and it was ar- 
ranged that, on the approach of the enemy,.an alarm bell 
should ring from every village steeple to summon the defenders 
of the nuns to their post. The excitement was greatest in the 
“département” of Finistére, at the very extremity of the Bre- 
ton peninsula, around Roscoff, a small sea-side place, where 
Mary Stuart, then a mere child, landed when she came to 
France to marry the Dauphin. In thanksgiving for her safe 
passage the young Scottish queen erected a chapel, which is 
now only a ruin, on the Roscoff coast. Here, nearly two cen- 
turies later, in 1746 her hapless descendant, Charles Edward 
Stuart, the young Pretender, landed on October 10, after his 
disastrous attempt to recover his ancestral throne. 

A few miles out at sea, in sight of Roscoff, is the island 
of Batz; it has about eleven hundred inhabitants. The men 
being exclusively employed in fishing, the women cultivate the 
soil. 
For many weeks the good people of Roscoff had been in 
a state of violent excitement; for it was well known that the 
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COUNT ALBERT DF Mun, ‘“‘ DEPUTE”’ FOR ROSCOFF. 


government intended to close the school where the children of 
the poor were educated, and to expel the nuns. Count Albert 
de Mun, who is “‘député” for Roscoff, was among them; using 
his influence and eloquence to encourage their just and legiti- 
mate indignation, and at the same time endeavoring to prevent 
any useless acts of violence. His task was no easy one; he - 
filled it with a tact, courage, and disinterestedness that must 


add to the honor in which he is held by friends and foes. 
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On the 11th of August a grand demonstration took place 
before the convent; many strangers and visitors, who were 
staying at Roscoff for the bathing season, joined in it. It was 
generally felt that a crisis was at hand, a universal feeling of 
excitement prevailed, vague rumors were abroad, predicting that 
the authorities had decided that the eviction of the nuns should 
take place next day. 

On the evening of that mesniniaill day the quaint Breton 
town presented an unusual appearance. A large number of 
women of all ranks and ages; ladies from the neighboring 
‘chateaux’; peasants with the snow-white Roscoff ‘ coiffe” 
‘raming their sunburnt faces, assembled near the convent. 
Some entered and spent the night on their knées with the nuns 
who the next day were to be turned out of their home; 
others remained outside, sitting, standing, or kneeling, as the 
case might be, under the starlit sky. A number of young men, 
with their bicycles, kept guard in the neighborhood, carefully 
watching the roads where the enemy might appear. 

Towards three in the morning, on the 12th, the Roscoff 
railway station was lighted up and the watchers learnt that a 
special train was expected to arrive, bringing a detachment of 
troops, while, at the same time, a number of ‘“ gendarmes” ap- 
proached the convent by the country roads. 

Immediately the sound of trumpets, horns, whistles was 
heard in every direction; at a given signal the islanders of 
Batz crossed the narrow strait that separates them frcm tke 
mainland, and soon over three thousand persons, forming a com- 
pact mass, assembled in front of the convent school. 

The women were nearest the wall, pale, resolute, with a 
strange light in their blue eyes; then the men, with bent brows 
and clinched hands; in front stood Monsieur Albert de Mun, the 
champion of justice, his tricolor sash well in view; close to him 
the Comte de Guébriant, a leading landowner of the district; 
and behind them a few other friends. 

The enemy came forward: first two ‘‘commissaires de 
police,” by whose side walked a man with downcast eyes and 
the demeanor of a condemned criminal; it was the locksmith 
who was to force open the door. Behind these were the troops 
from Morlaix, under the command of two captains; officers 
and men being evidently ill at ease, hating the work they were 
compelled to do; then followed the “‘ gendarmes.” 


s 
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WATCHING FOR THE COMING OF THE ‘‘GENDARMES.” 


There was something ludicrous as well as tragic in this 
imposing display of forces arrayed against a few harmless 
women. _ 

In a loud voice the Count de Mun protested against the 
iniquity and injustice of the proceedings; the crowd behind him 
answering by a loud cry: “ Vive la liberté! Vivent les Sceurs!” 
that rang through the chill morning air. 

The “ commissaire” then requested Monsieur de Mun to 
open the door of the school; this he refused to do. ‘“ We will 
only yield to violence.” 

Three times, according to the provisions of French law, the 
summons was repeated, but the answer was an eloquent and 
conclusive one as it burst from the loyal Breton hearts: “ Vive 
la liberté! Vivent les Sceurs!” 

Then came a moment of intense suspense. The crowd stood 
absolutely still; not a sign of yielding could be detected on 
the resolute faces of those Breton -Catholics; the ‘ commis- 
saires’’ looked at each other helplessly ; the soldiers, bound to 
their post by military discipline, wears! sympathized with 
the defenders of the nuns. 
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Suddenly the “sous préfet” of Morlaix made his appear- 
ance. He took in at a glance the gravity of the situation, and 
approached the Comte de Mun to entreat him to use his influ- 
ence to prevent a collision that might cause bloodshed and 
even loss of life. p 

As Monsieur de Mun justly observed, when relating this 
episode, what respect can be felt for a government whose 
representative is reduced to implore the mediation of its own 
opponents ? 

The attitude of the crowd was such that the Catholic leader 
felt that his task was no easy one. He realized that a collision 
must take place should the situation be prolonged; yet it hurt 
him to check the ardor of those whose cause, after all, was that 
of right and justice. 

From a sense of duty, however, he addressed the crowd 
and pointed out the terrible dilemma in which the soldiers 
would be placed if ordered to advance: “‘ We will never move; 
we will resist to the end; we want liberty, we want to keep 
the Sisters!” answered three thousand voices. Monsieur de 
Guébriant spoke to enforce his friend’s meaning. ‘‘ We will not 
move,” replied the crowd. 

At last the Comte de Mun persuaded the “sous préfet” to 
send away the “‘gendarmes,” whose presence had an irritating 
effect upon the people; whereas the soldiers, as he well knew, 
would, even in this case, appeal to the sympathy of the crowd. 

When, instead of the objectionable ‘‘ gendarmes,” the peas- 
ants found themselves close to the pale, troubled faces of the 
soldiers, a cry of ‘ Vive l’armé:!” arose. With sad eyes the 
soldiers, some of them mere lads, watched the people whose 
feelings were one with theirs, although the stern necessities of 
military discipline brought them face to face as enemies. 

Monsieur de Mun afterwards confessed that the moment was 
one of extreme tension. The excitement of the crowd was on 
the increase; the women, clinging frantically to the door, cried: 
“We will not open; we wish to die here, we are ready to 
die.” 

At last he congrived to send a message to the superioress 
inside the convent, advising her to open, for the sake of the 
women whose lives’ were in peril, and also of the government 
agents, whose safety it became every moment more difficult to 
insure. 
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The good nun bowed to his advice, and, accompanied by 
Monsieur de Mun, the “ commissaire” was permitted to enter. 
To the decree expelling her from her convent home the 
superioress replied by a dignified protest, stipulating that she 
yielded to vio- 
lence, and_ that 
neither she nor 
her nuns had ever 
in any way vio- 
lated the laws of 
the country. 

Then the con- 
vent door opened ; 
supported by the 
' Comtesse de Gué- 
briant, the supe- 
rioress appeared, 
followed by her 
community and 
surrounded by her 
friends. The 
shriek that went 

up from the crowd 
was such that even 
the government 
official instinctive- 
ly bared his head: 
“Vivent les Sceurs! 
Vive la liberté!” 
-A peasant woman, 
seizing a tricolor 
flag with a crépe 
streamer, led the way; after her came the nuns, their de- 
fenders, their pupils, gentlemen and peasants, old people and 
little children, weeping and crying “‘ Vive la liberté! Vivent les 
Sceurs.” 

The procession passed along the quaint streets, in sight of 
fite blue sea, under the glorious sunshine of that August day, 
rending the air with shouts of protestation against the tyranny 
of the God-hating government that is crushing the real heart of 
France. 


THE LEANING NAVE OF THE CATHEDRAL OF QUIMPER. 
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On reaching the church the people sang the “ Miserere” 
and the “ Parce Domine”; after which the Comte de Mun, 
standing on the cemetery wall, implored his hearers to keep the 
faith alive in spite of oppression and violence. His last words 
were words of hope as he bade the sisters, not adieu but “Au 
revoir.” 

Scenes no less stirring and impressive took place, a few days 
later, in the same département of Finistére. Within a short dis- 
tance from each other are three localities: Le Folgoét, Plon- 
daniel, and St. Meén, each of which possesses a school directed 
by nuns. It was well known in the district that the authorities 
intended to expel the nuns; and here also, for many weeks, 
peasants armed with thick sticks kept watch night and day. 

Le Folgoét boasts of a fine church, to which is attached a 
touching legend. In medizval times a poor idiot named Salaun 
lived on the spot where the Gothic steeples now rise against © 
the blue sky. He was a harmless, innocent-minded man, who, 
says the old legend, “never offended any one.” During forty 
years he lived on alms; the only words that were heard to 
pass his lips were those of the Ave Maria, which he recited 
day and night. He died close to the tree under which his life 
had been spent, and was buried there by his neighbors. A few 
days later an extraordinary piece of news spread through the 
country: a fair lily had grown upon the idiot’s grave, and on 
its broad green leaves were written, in letters of gold, Ave 
Maria. 

Such was the origin of the famous pilgrimage Church of 
Notre Dame du Folgoét, and, judging from the demeanor of 
the inhabitants during recent events, Our Lady’s blessing rests 
in a special manner on her faithful Breton children. 

Like the peasants near Roscoff, those of Le Folgoét forgot 
their own interests in their desire to defend the sisters. Across 
the roads they built barricades, which were made of carts, at- 
tached together by wire work; round the convent of Plondaniel 
they dug deep trenches filled with water. The fields were de- 
serted, the crops uncared for; at the entrance of every village 
were men armed with heavy sticks, whose iron spikes made 
them formidable weapons. Peasant boys acted as scouts, and 
either on horseback or on their bicycles kept a sharp lookout 
on the roads; in some cases even the women were employed 
in the same work. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE CHURCH OF LE FOLGOET. 


When. any suspicious character, resembling a.spy, a “gen- 
darme,” or an official in disguise, made his appearance, a cry of 
alarm was raised; it echoed from one village to another, and 
nothing, says a witness, ‘‘can describe the weird effect of the 
sound in the darkness of the night.” . 

The month of August was cold and wet, and at night the 
peasants kindled large fires in the open; around these they 
gathered, ever resolute and watchful, but when the Angelus 
sounded from the neighboring church it was touching to see 
them bare their heads, their dark faces suddenly softening as 
the words of prayer passed their lips. 

At last the end came. On the 18th of August three hun- 
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dred soldiers and twenty “gendarmes” laid siege to the con- 
vent school of Plondaniel. Over a thousand Breton Catholics 
were there. They had watched over the nuns during sixteen 
hours without a moment’s rest; it had rained heavily, and all, 
delicate women, young girls, children, were drenched to the 
skin. After a brave defence the convent opened its doors, but 
not until the infuriated peasants had poured pails of muddy 
water upon the “‘gendarmes”’ and other officials. 

At Le Folgoét the door of the convent was broken to pieces ; 











THE WATER FRONT OF LANDERNEAU. 


the Bretons were on their knees before it, and thus kneeling 
they formed an impenetrable wall; the expulsion here lasted 
three hours. 

At St. Meén, a neighboring village, blood was shed. The: 
women and children were clinging to the gateway, and to the 
summons addressed to them they replied by the cry: “ Vivent 
les Sceurs! Vive la liberté!” The “sous préfet’”’ seems to have 
lost all self-control, and ordered the mounted “ gendarmes”’ to 
charge against the human barrier that opposed their progress. 
In the fray many young girls and women were roughly handled ; 
the peasants attacked the ‘‘gendarmes” with their pointed 
sticks; several fell to the ground and were trampled under 


x 
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foot. At last, a portion of the wall that enclosed the convent 
having been thrown down, an entrance was effected. 

Here, as elsewhere, the sisters were on their knees praying 
for their friends, and also for their foes; when they, for the 
last time, crossed the threshold of their convent home. It was 
noticed that the superioress, perceiving a ‘‘ gendarme” whose 
hand was bleeding, promptly tore up her apron and bandaged 
the wounded: limb—true to the last to her instincts of charity. 
Then, followed by the crowd, she and her sisters proceeded to 
the village church, the haven and home where the oppressed 
and afflicted find a safe shelter. 

Such are the events that, during the last weeks of August, 
made Brittany a battle-field, where the untaught peasants bravely 
fought for the helpless victims of M. Combes’ tyranny. 

In the end, as was inevitable, might triumphed over right; 
but their generous effort is not wasted. In the evil days that 
have dawned for the church in France the protest of the faith- 
ful Bretons is a noble example, and who knows how far the in- 
fluence of this example may carry? God's ways are not our 
ways; in his sight there are defeats more precious than vic- 
tories; and who would venture to regard as useless the gen- 
erous outburst of these true Catholics, whose war-cry, ‘“ Vive 
la liberté! Vivent les Sceurs,” may rouse in many hearts slum- 
bering feelings of loyalty to the church in her hour of 
peril? 





SUNSHINE AND RAIN. 


|WAS ever thus: on earth’s green fields 
mM That flow’r the sweetest fragrance yields 
That is well dewed with rains. 


So with the heart: the fairest, best 
When ’tis not e’er with sunshine blest, 
But often tried with pains. 


FRANCIS J. ROHR. 
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A PEN PICTURE OF ENGLISH LIFE IN THE TWELFTH 
AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


KN Yorkshire, in the year 1166, there was an estate 

of five thousand acres which belonged to one 

Geoffry de Granville. This nobleman, who was 

styled Lord of the Manor, had inherited it from 

his grandfather, who had received it from King 

William I., better known as William the Conqueror, as a reward 

for his bravery at the battle of Hastings, at which battle, as we 

know, the Norman invaders were victorious over the Saxons 

under King Harold and succeeded in founding the Norman 

dynasty in England. Of these five thousand acres only about 

one-fifth was fit for the plough; the rest of the manor was 

primeval forest, the haunt of wild boars and wolves and deer 
without number. 

On the summit of a hill, which commanded a pretty good 
view of the domain, stood a dark stone building surrounded by 
a deep ditch, with the drawbridge nearly always up. Its walls 
were six feet thick; and there was a tower on the north end 
of it in which, by descending a number of winding steps, you 
came at length to a pitch-dark chamber under ground, and 
those who were imprisoned in this chamber seldom again saw 
the sunshine. 

At the foot of the hill was a wooden edifice whose bell- 
tower and cross told you that it was a church, while the row 
of hovels on a line with yonder little river are the homes of 
the poor inhabitants of the manor, all of English descent, and 
if they have built close to the stream it is in order to be handy 
to the water-mill.* Their two-story dwellings are made of logs 
plastered with mud, the floors are of bare earth, and the upper 
stories are reached by a ladder. Not one of these hovels has a 
chimney (only the castle, or manor house, as it is called, lets 
out the smoke in this way); nor have they any windows, and 
in front of each doorway is what is called a mixen, namely, a 
foul-smelling heap of various kinds of refuse; and when it rains 


* Gibbins’ /ndustrial History of England, pp. 19-21. 
VOL. LXXVI.—23 
s 
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“a good deal of this filth finds its way into the well water, for 
the mixens and the wells are not far apart. 

The villeins who occupy these abodes are, considering the 
age in which they live, not particularly unhappy. Outside the 
circle of land which surrounds the manor house is a plot of 
about twelve acres allotted to each villein, which he may culti- 
vate for himself; nor can his lord deny him these twelve acres; 
they are his by customary right, and on De Granville’s estate 
there are thirty villeins. The rent they pay is not in money, 
but in labor; each villein is bound to plough half.an acre of 
his lord’s land as well as to give him three days’ work in har- 
vest time, and he must also supply him with eggs and chickens, 
and a little grain when De Granville’s own supply falls short ; 
and the lord's bailiff—who, by the way, is sometimes a Jew— 
sees that the villeins do their duty in this respect. And let us 
add that a villein cannot leave the manor without permission ; 
for although he is not a serf, who is bound to a master, yet he 
is bound to the soil, and in order to get leave to go away and 
make another home for himself, he must pay down a pretty 
good sum of money. Nor may any of his sons become a 
priest unless the lord’s permission be first obtained by a pay- 
ment of money; although sometimes a younger son is allowed 
to wander off to some town without asking leave, and there, if 
he be ambitious and fond of work, he will become a member 
of a craft guild. But although, as we have said, a villein was 
bound to the soil, was looked upon as real property,* and was 
obliged to do a given amount of work for his lord, neverthe- 
less this obligation to work might be commuted into payment 
of a certain sum, and the villein might thus rise to become 
what was called a free tenant, who was not bound to the soil 
and whose labor had always to be paid for in money. And on 
miny estates the bailiff; rather favored this tendency of the vil- 
leins to become free tenants, for when a laborer was hired his 
wage’s worth of labor could more easily be reckoned and the 
work be gotten out of him. But then a free tenant might 
leave the manor if he pleased, although as long as he did not 
leave it he was bound—and mark this well—to do military service 
wuen his lord called for it, which service a villein did not owe, 
and in this respect the villein was better off than the free tenant. 

On the De Granville estate, at a little distance from the 


* Hallam. 
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thirty hovels which belonged to the villeins, stood twelve other 
humble dwellings, and these were the homes of twelve cottars. 
Now, a cottar ranked lower than a villein; he was allowed 
only half as much land -to cultivate, and several cottars had to 
join together in order to have a plough and a pair of oxen 
between them. But lower even than the cottar was the serf or 
bondsman, who, as we have said, was bound to his master. 
Baron de Granville had only three bondsmen, and these three 
were destined in a few years to disappear by becoming merged 
with the cottars. And here let us observe that under the early 
Norman kings, when the population of England was probably 
under 2,000,000,* about 38 per cent. of the English were -vil- 
leins, 32 per cent. were cottars, and g per cent. were bonds- 
men. But in the course of several generations all the bondsmen 
became cottars; and this advance, although not great, was 
nevertheless a distinct betterment of their condition. 

No doubt the happiest spot on Baron de Granville’s domain 
was the spot where the church stood; for although the noble- 
man looked on the building as his own property, his serfs, 
cottars, and villeins viewed it in a different light: it was God’s 
sacred edifice, and here, when the day’s work was ended, they 
loved to come and pray, and the patch of ground hard by, 
where the little wooden crosses marked a number of humble 
graves, was called God’s acre. And the priest who here, as on 
many other estates, was of the same lowly origin as themselves, 
was the villeins’ only friend, and he brightened their hard lives 
by telling them that there was a better world than this world 
where a good villein would go when he died. 

In one of the hovels, the one which had the biggest mzxen 
in front of the door, there might have been seen of a winter’s 
evening towards the end of the year 1166 an aged man named 
Godmund. He was blind and had only one foot, and on the 
same bench on which he sat were two little flaxen-haired boys, 
his. grandchildren. Opposite to him, squatting on the earthen 
floor, were three shaggy, middle-aged villeins, who were warming 
their hands over a peat fire which was burning in a hole scooped 
out of the earth. Nobody seemed to mind the smoke which 
filled the room, and which made its way slowly up into the 
chamber overhead and from there out into the frosty air 
through a hole cut in the thatched roof. 

* Gibbins’ /ndustrial History of England, p. 37. 
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“You have seen a good deal in your day,” spoke one of 
the villeins, addressing Godmund, “and I am never tired of 
hearing you tell about what you have seen.” 

“Ay, I am ninety years old,” said the old man, “and, by 
the help of what I can remember hearing my father tell, I am 
able to go back to that fatal day—a century ago—when our 
good King Harold was defeated and slain at Hastings. And as 
if to add to his grief, my father, along with many other Saxon 
bowmen, was forced to carry stones from a quarry near the 
battle-field and with these stones to build a monastery, which 
the Norman invader did name Battle Abbey.” 

“To think that a monster like him should wish to build an 
abbey!” ejaculated a second villein. 

“No doubt William, styled the Conqueror, did believe him- 
self a godly man; they say he heard Mass every day,” laughed 
a third villein. 

“Godly, .indeed!” exclaimed Godmund. ‘Why, here in 
Yorkshire, where some of the towns did after a time rise up 
against his rule, he sent his foreign troopers, and they did so 
ravage the country with fire and sword that more than a 
hundred thousand men, women, and children perished, and to 
this very day, almost a hundred years afterwards, you may still 
see traces of their savagery.” * 

“Well, at any rate, he was a wise man to count all our 
heads and our holdings, and to mark them down in a big 
book, as I have heard say he did,” spoke the first villein. 

“Ay, I grant you he had wisdom,” said Godmund, “and in 
that book he has. marked down where every manor is situated 
which he gave to his Norman followers. There is written in it, 
too, just how much of the land is arable and how much is 
forest and fen; even villeins like you and me are numbered in 
that wonderful book. No marvel that it took six years to com- 
plete, and it bears a good name—The Domesday, or Book of 
Judgment.” Here Godmund paused a moment, then went on: 
“But when he died we villeins were no better off under his 
redheaded son—William Rufus, as the clerics do style him. Al- 
though William Rufus did possess already sixty-eight forests for 
his deer, he was not satisfied; he did want more hunting ground, 
and he drove the inhabitants out of twenty-eight square miles of 
good country, and he turned this country into another forest, 


which he called New Forest.” 
* Lingard. 
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“Was n’t it this King William Rufus who was killed by a 
chance shot of one of his own French knights when they were 
hunting together?” inquired one of the villeins. 

“Ha! ha! a chance shot! So runs the story,” laughed 
Godmund. “But I know better. "Twas a good Saxon arrow 
sent from Robin Hood’s bow that laid him low.” 

‘Well, his brother Henry, who took the crown after him, 
was a little better king, was he not?” spoke another villein. 

‘““A little better, as kings go, a little better,” answered 
Godmund. “He took to wife Matilda, a princess of Saxon 
descent, and never was worthier spouse than she; much too 
good for him. His Norman knights were uncommonly bloody- 
handed, and my son did see one of them, the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, with his own hawk-like fingers tear out the eyes of his 
godson, who had done him no wrong; the earl punished the 
boy for his father’s offence.” * 

“And ’twas King Henry who blinded you, was it not?” 

“Nay, ’twas the father of our present lord of the manor 
who did that,” replied Godmund. ‘He pressed a hot copper 
plate over my eyes and I have never seen anything since. 
And ’twas he too who cut off my right foot. Ay, just for 
shooting a roebuck I was blinded and lost one foot. And yet 
another villein, who was with me shooting roebucks, was made 
to suffer more than I suffered. He was impaled a few rods 
from the drawbridge, and Baron de Granville and his friends 
used to come out and look at him as he sat groaning upon the 
sharp stake; and he did live three days on that stake before he 
died.” 

At this moment the mother of the little boys sitting beside 
their grandfather suddenly paused at her work. She had been 
grinding barley in a hand-mill—an old-time contrivance, as old 
as the last Saxon king. It consisted of two broad, flat stones 
which rested on a cloth; and in the upper stone was a hole 
into which the grain was poured, and this upper stone had- 
also a peg fastened to it by which to hold it up; and while 
one hand poured in the grain, the other hand made this upper 
stone turn rapidly round upon the lower one, and the rye or 
barley, pretty well ground, rolled out at the sides upon the 
cloth. But as we have said, the woman suddenly stopped grind- 
ing and hid the hand-mill under a sheepskin, for there was a 

"Lingard, Henry J. 
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loud knock at the door. Presently the door opened and two 
men strode in. One had short-cropped, snow-white hair and a 
stooping back, and his long black habit betokened him a priest. 
His companion was young and tall and handsome; he stood 
straight as an arrow; over one shoulder was slung a crossbow, 
and on the other he carried the haunch of a deer. 

“Oh, you did give me such a fright when you knocked,” 
exclaimed the housewife, whose hand was pressing down the 
sheepskin. 

“Ay,” spoke the youthful huntsman, “you feared ’twas the 
bailiff who knocked, for I shrewdly guess what you’ve been 
doing: you’ve been trying to cheat Lord de Granville by grind- 
ing your own meal instead of toting it to his water-mill and 
paying him toll for grinding it.” 

“Shrewdly guessed,” answered the woman, with a twinkle in 
her eye. ‘‘ But pray, what carry you-.on your right shoulder?” 

“A Christmas gift from somebody who is not a villein, but 
who is as free and bold, and happier, too, I trow, than many a 
Baron in England,” replied the youth, dropping the venison at 
her feet. 

“Oh, a thousand thanks,” said the housewife. Then turning 
to the old priest: “‘And you, father—you shall say grace over 
it on that holy day.” 

““My Christmas dinner is to be eaten at Lord de Granville’s 
table. He has invited me and I must go,” answered the priest. 

“Well, you’ll hear him and two or three brother knights 
roundly cursing Robin Hood’s son for thinning out his roe- 
bucks,” said the youth. “But, by all that’s holy, F’ll con- 
tinue to make the wildwoods my home and to shoot his deer 
while I live.” 

“Be not excited,” spoke the priest, stroking him on the 
arm. “’Tis a venial fault you do be committing.” 

“ Ay, a fault so very venial that a fly’s eye could n’t spy it 
out,” answered the youthful outlaw. ‘ And Lord de Granville 
little dreams what fast friends you and I do be.” 

“ And friends we ought to be. Did I not more than once 
shrive Robin Hood, your father?” continued the priest. “ And 
at this holy season I hope that his son will come to my con- 
fession box.” 

“Might: you not rather call it my confession box?” returned 
the youth, laughing. 
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“ Well, well, if thus you please to style the hollow oak-tree 
by the ravine where you say a werewolf does sometimes howl ; 
two nights before Christmas come to me there to be shriven.” 

“ Agreed,” said young Robin Hood. “At moonrise I’Il be 
by the hollow oak-tree.” 

“But hold, why not now? A bird in the hand—” ex- 
claimed the priest, grasping his arm as he was about to open 
the door. : 

“What! tell all my tiny faults here, and like enough while 
on my knees be caught by the bailiff? Haven’t I run enough 
risk of my neck already? Nay, nay, at moonrise by the _ hol- 
low oak-tree.” And with this the youth flung open the door 
and vanished in the darkness. 

“Bring you any news from the manor house?” inquired 
Godmund presently, when the priest had settled himself on a 
bench by the peat fire, and when the hand-mill was at work 
again cheating the lord of the manor out of his dues from the 
water- mill. 

‘IT have heard,” answered the priest, ‘‘that the manorial 
courts are to be held at the manor house shortly after the New 
Year; and I am always glad when these courts are opened, for 
they do help to instruct the serfs, cottars, and villeins in the 
art of managing, in a certain degree, their own affairs.” * 

“They do, indeed,” said Godmund. ‘In our court-leet we 
villeins do form a jury in the minor criminal cases; but when 
my grandsons get to manhood I hope they will become free 
tenants, and being free tenants they will take part in the higher 
court, the Court Baron, where civil matters are discussed.” 

“Ay, and the lord of the manor, who presides over both 
courts, is able to learn a good deal from them; his bondsmen, 
cottars, villeins, and free tenants can teach him something face 
to face by their looks and speech,” said the priest. 

“But if my grandsons be wise men,” pursued Godmund, 
“as soon as they are free tenants they will move away from 
the manor and go to dwell in some town.” 

“T am of your mind,” said the priest. ‘Let them move to 
York, or Lincoln, or to Winchester. But methinks London 
might be the best town.” 

‘Oh, would that I were young and had my eyes back and 
could see London,” ejaculated Godmund. Then after a pause: 

* Gibbins’ /ndustrial History of England, note 4, page 227. 
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“But besides the holding of the manorial courts, what other 
news bring you from the manor house?” 

“Well, I did hear Lord de Granville say that our good 
Archbishop Becket has been obliged to flee from the country 
and to take refuge in France. And, forsooth, is it not inter- 
esting to note the change that did come over the archbishop 
when he was elected to the See of Canterbury? Before that 
time, when he was merely Archdeacon Thomas Becket, he was 
not a little given to vanity and high living, and he was a 
marked favorite at court. But from the day when he became 
archbishop he has not once stooped to flatter King Henry; and 
this was the beginning of his troubles. And now the king 
cannot forgive him for maintaining that clerics who may be ac- 
cused of breaking the law must be tried by spiritual judges in 
ecclesiastical courts, instead of being tried in Royal or Baronial 
courts. And ’tis because he is firm as a rock on this point 
that the archbishop has had to flee.from England.” 

“*Twill not be wise in him to come back,” said Godmund. 
“For if he do he may like enough meet a tragic end; our Norman 
rulers are not much better than pagans in dealing with churchmen. 
Alas! alas! when will happier times come for poor England ?” 

“Well, our first hundred years of Norman rule have been 
years of uncommon trial for the English people,” returned the 
priest, “‘and they are ending in a cloud. But we must be pa- 
tient, patient and pray.” 

“Ay, and thank the good God for Robin Hood’s son who, 
at the risk of hanging for killing a deer, did bring us meat for 
our Christmas dinner,” put in the mother of the sleepy little 
boys. And with these words she pulled them off the bench 
and bade them hie to bed. 

“And ’tis through men of the Robin Hood stamp that 
barons and kings will by and by be taught that they are not 
our divinely appointed masters,” continued Godmund. 

“That day may come, it may come,” said the old priest 
with a sad smile. Then rising up he wished them good-night. 

“Good-night! good-night!”’ cried the two pretty, flaxen- 
haired brats, as they clambered up the ladder to the smoky 
chamber overhead, there to sleep and to dream of a_ beautiful, 
far-away spot in the forest where they were hunting the deer 
with Robin Hood’s son. 

END OF CENTURY. 
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THE SUCCEEDING CENTURY—1166 TO 1266. 


A hundred years have passed by since the son of Robin 
Hood, the Saxon outlaw, bade good-night to Godmund that 
winter’s evening, after giving him a haunch of venison for his 
Christmas dinner. And now we find one of Godmund’s de- 
scendants comfortably settled in London. For his grandfather, 
by paying a pretty good sum of money to Baron de Gran- 
ville—his lord of the manor—had risen from the condition of a 
villein bound to the soil to that of a free tenant, who might 
depart from the manor if he pleased; and being a free tenant, 
he had wisely journeyed to the biggest town in England, where 
he had become a member of the Weavers’ Guild. 

It is rushlight, the day’s work is ended, and seated by the 
side of old Godmund’s descendant is a white-haired man, whose 
bare feet, habit of coarse serge, and the rope fastened about 
his waist show that he is a preaching friar, a new order 
founded by the Blessed Francis of Assisi, and which had only 
within a few years come into England. 

“Then you do maintain,’ spoke Godmund, “that although 
the past hundred years have witnessed many deeds of cruelty, 
the people on the whole are better off than they used to be.” 

“T do,” answered the friar, whose name was Roger Bacon. 
‘“T even hail the murder of Archbishop Becket, at the foot of 
St. Bennet’s altar in Canterbury Cathedral, as a mark of pro- 
gress; it did show to King Henry II. that sooner than give up 
his belief that clerics who broke the law should be tried not in 
a royal but in an ecclesiastical court, this prelate of the church 
—at one time so fond of the court and of luxury—was ready 
to defy his king and to give up his life. Our masters too have 
discovered that while all churchmen are not what they ought 
to be, yet it is among them that the struggling English people 
have their best friends, their most outspoken defenders.” 

“Well, no doubt King Henry II. was over-proud and 
imagined that he was greater than the church; still we who 
dwell in London cannot forget that it is to him we owe our 
charter,” said the weaver. ‘‘And among our other privileges a 
townsman may now be tried by his fellow-townsmen at the 
town hustings which are held once a week.” 

“ Ay, but what is your London charter compared with the 
Great Charter which a few years later, in the meadow called 
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Runnymede, King John was made to grant to his whole king- 
dom?” said Friar Bacon. “ And it was his own barons with 
Norman blood in their veins, and spurred on mayhap by their 
English wives, who did make him grant it.” 

“True enough,” said Godmund. “I had forgotten about 
Magna Charta, as the clerics do call it, for it was signed be- 
fore I was born. But it did not help the villeins on the 
‘manors.- They are in about the same condition as in my great- 
grandfather’s time, are they not?” 

“Let them be patient; their day will come,” answered Friar 
Bacon. ‘Only let more villeins follow-the example of your 
family and rise to be free tenants and move into some town; 
for it is in the towns that the tradition of our old-time Saxon 
liberty is kept alive. True, in towns you have not the same 
fresh air and sunshine as you do have when you live on a 
manor. But in your narrow, dark streets ye may work at your 
crafts unobserved by the great and powerful, and ye may do a 
deal of thinking aloud while ye work, with no baron and no 
king a-listening to what ye say. And although ’t will not be in 
our generation, I have faith that a day is coming when the 
whole of England will be one great commonwealth of free 
towns like London.” 

“There ’ll be many a villein and craftsman hanged afore 
that commonwealth is born,” laughed the weaver. 

“You may be right,” continued Friar Bacon. ‘“ But what 
good thing did ever come into the world without tears and 
suffering? In sooth, except for the barons and kings being so 
given to quarrelling among themselves and to shedding blood, 
not many towns to-day would have gotten charters. You see 
the barons and kings did need money, ready money, to carry 
on their quarrelling and to pay their ransoms when they were 
made captive and thrust into dungeons; and ye did let them 
have the ready money, and in return for this money the towns 
which gave it were granted the right to assess themselves, to 
choose..their own mayors, and to have their own tribunals.” * 

“What you say is true,” said Godmund. 

“And you did wisely to join a craft guild,” pursued Friar 
Bacon. ‘Pray which one of the Brotherhoods may it be?” 

“The Weavers.” 

“Indeed! Well, that is the most important guild of any; 

* Gibbins’ /ndustrial History of England, pp. 25, 26. 
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for whatever happens folk must have material “for clothing. 
Moreover, in Western Europe the weavers have been the leaders 
in every struggle for the rights of the workingman against the 
governing bodies.” * 

“And I have a brother in the Tanners’ Guild and another 
one in the Bottle-makers’, and a cousin in the Dyers’ Guild,” 
continued Godmund. ‘“ We craftsmen must pay something every 
year to the king for permission to exist as a guild. -But we 
can well afford it. And no person, as you know, is allowed to 
follow a craft without he be a member of a guild. If we break 
1 law we do have a court of our own to try us, and we do- 
help one another in various ways; if we be sick our fellow- 
craftsmen bring us wine and victuals, and our daughters when 
they wed do have a dowry given to them.” 

“And a saving craftsman may raise a pretty good crop of 
young ones,” said Friar Bacon, smiling as he looked round at 
seven children rolling about on the floor, all of them with red 
hair except the youngest, whose hair had scarcely begun to 
sprout. 

“Well, being fairly well off, I have a mind to forswear 
my craft and to enter the Merchant Guild,” said the weaver. 
‘For traders do rank above craftsmen. In sooth the merchants 
are practically the governors of the town; one must belong to 
their brotherhood in order to trade outside London. And the 
Merchant Guild has an alderman at its head, and the mer- 
chants do journey about and see more of the world than we 
craftsmen. And if a merchant does be put in jail, it matters 
not in what remote part of England, the alderman who is at 
the head of the guild must go, and with the guild’s money 
have him set free if he can.” ¢ 

“Well, I hear that the trade of London is growing apace,” 
said Friar Bacon. ‘“ But I fear its merchants do overmuch 
trading in things of luxury.” 

“Ay, our people to-day do number .about. thirty thousand, 
and we have a good trade with France in silks, gems, ivory, 
wine, and pigments,” answered Godmund. “Ay, we are 
growing richer and richer and richer.” Here he rubbed his 
hands and sighed because he was not yet a member of the 
Merchant Guild. 


"Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, p. 81. 
t lbid., p. 75. 
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“ Auri sacra fames,’ ‘murmured Friar Bacon, shaking his 
head. Then aloud he said: “ But when you rise to be a mer- 
chant and an alderman, be not ashamed because you were at 
one time a weaver and because your forefathers were villeins 
bound to the soil.” . 

“T’ll tell nobody about that,” said Godmund to himself and 
laughing inwardly. 

At this moment angry voices were heard out in the street, 
and presently there was a loud thump on the door and a be- 
seeching cry: “Let me in; let me in!” 

“Nay, nay, don’t open it; it may cost us our lives,” ex- 
claimed the weaver. But he spoke too late; Friar Bacon had 
already unbolted the massive oaken door, and in rushed a ter- 
ror-stricken man with long, black beard and blood streaming 
down his face. Then in a trice the door was bolted again. 

“Alas!” ejaculated Friar Bacon, “I fear ’tis another out- 
break against the Jews. Well, here is one of the unfortunates 
whom I’ll hide from the silly populace”; and so saying he 
bade the quaking Israelite to go crouch in a corner of the 
room; then over him he flung a big bundle of cloth. 

“ Ay, to be sure: they are being hunted for poisoning the 
wells,” said Godmund. ‘One family in every three is down 
with a fever; ay, the Jews have poisoned the wells.” 

“Not the Jews but your own filthy selves have let horrible 
stuff get into your drinking water,” answered Friar Bacon. 
“Look at the heaps of refuse by your doorways. When it 
rains some of that refuse does trickle into your wells, and one 
of these days a fever ten times worse than this fever will carry 
ye all off to God’s acre.” 

“Nay, nay, the Jews have poisoned the wells, have poisoned 
the wells,” murmured the weaver. Then aloud: “ And they 
do mock too at our religious processions whenever we walk 
past the Jewry: and ’tis a fact that at Oxford not long ago 
the Jews did even attack a Christian procession.” * 

“Tis unhappily true that poor human nature does often 
make us hate the ones who do hate us,’ continued Friar Bacon. 
“But think, Godmund, what the Jews have had done to them. 
When King Richard I. was crowned the foolish people did get 
it into their heads that the king had granted permission to kill 
all the Jews; and accordingly every Israelite who was caught 
. *Green's History of the English People. 
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in the streets of London was murdered. And at York five 
hundred of them, who had taken refuge in the governor’s cas- 
tle, being afraid to surrender and believing that the castle would 
be carried by assault, did first cut the throats of their wives 
and children, and then cut their own throats.” * 

“Well, the Jews do be overfond of money,” pursued God- 
mund, clinching his fists. 

“They no doubt have uncommon wit for making it,’ an- 
swered Friar Bacon. ‘‘ But be we not uncommon fond of ston- 
ing them? Bear in mind that the Blessed Virgin Mary 
belonged to the race of Israel.” 

“Well, I cannot gainsay what you tell me about our Blessed 
Mother,” said the weaver, ‘‘and I do much like to hear you 
talk; so do pray tarry under my roof this night, and to-mor- 
row we shall sally forth together and see the two witches 
burned on the market-place.” 

“Alas! alas! In regard to witches the people are as child- 
ish as they ever were,” said Friar Bacon. ‘Why, I have been 
to look at the two women of whom you speak, and who have 
been condemned for holding commerce with Beelzebub, and I 
am convinced they do be only sick in mind. I am told that 
they have known great sorrow in their lives and they are friend- 
less and poor, and now because they do jerk their limbs about 
and roll their eyes around ye do imagine they are in league 
with the Evil One.” 

“ Ay, ay, they have commerce with Beelzebub,” continued 
Godmund. ‘They do hear strange voices and they do act un- 
commonly queer, and they ought to be burned.” 

“Well, well, you shall go to the market-place without me; 
I will not witness the burning of these poor women,” said 
Friar Bacon. 

“And the werewolves that do roam through the forests, 
and howl and chase the traders when these do be journeying 
from town to town—what call you the werewolves?” inquired 
Godmund. 

“They are certainly not wild beasts that have put on human 
shape,” answered Friar Bacon. ‘‘ They are human beings like 
me and you, who once had happy homes, but who have been 
made distracted and sick in mind by the cruelty of some master 
who, like enough, did tear out their eyes or impale a member 

* Lingard, 
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of their family—a child, a husband, a parent. Did not King 
John, when he could not lay his hands on the barons who 
were defying him in their strong stone castles, turn his for- 
eign mercenaries loose upon the helpless, defenceless villeins on 
the manors; and, after slaughtering the men, did not his lecher- 
ous troopers preserve the women for a fate worse than death ? 
_But a few did escape, and these became what ye call were- 
wolves.” 

“Well, I have indeed heard tell,” said the weaver after a 
pause, ‘‘that one of my forefathers did have a foot cut off and 
his eyes put out because he shot a roebuck; and now what 
you do tell me about the werewolves and about these two 
poor women who are to be burned to-morrow may after all be 
true. Sorrow and the cruelty of their masters may have driven 
them distracted, and your wise words ought to be spoken aloud 
on the market-place.” 

“Alas! my words would fall on deaf ears,” answered Friar 
Bacon. ‘“‘ Nevertheless, I have hope that a day will come—it 
may be a hundred years from now—when the ailments of our 
bodies will be studied and be better understood, and then no 
more women sick in mind will be burned as witches. Oh, be- 
lieve me, Godmund, ’tis a woful mistake to neglect the study of 
nature; for God is the father of nature and He did give it to 
man to study. But ’tis because of my zeal for making experi- 
ments and for wishing to fathom the natural causes of things 
that my brethren do look at me askance, and now they have 
taken away my ink e's my parchment and I cannot study and 
experiment any more.’ 

“Well, what you have spoken to me this evening has set 
me a-thinking, and I do be wiser for listening to you,” said 
Godmund. ‘In sooth, ye barefooted, preaching friars be a great 
boon to everybody—to the villeins on the manors as well as to 
the craftsmen who dwell in the towns. Ye be not haughty, 
but ye mingle with us as though ye were one of us, and we 
do wish ye might drive away the Italian clerics who are flock- 
ing hither. Do chase them back to Italy, if ye can.” 

“Ay,” said Friar Bacon, “the Italian clerics are getting good 
livings which should be given to Englishmen. ’Tis an abuse 
which is rousing loud complaint, and one day what our English 
ecclesiastics are saying will get to the Pope’s ear. In truth, I 
know that Bishop Grosseteste, of Lincoln, did lately write a 
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spirited letter on the subject to our Holy Father, Innocent IV. 
But ’tis a far way to Rome, and his letter will take many weeks 
to reach the Pope.” * 

“And yet despite the invasion of foreign clerics, and de- 
spite the never-ending quarrels of our barons and kings, you 
do maintain that the. country is better off than when my fore- 
bears were villeins on the manor of Lord de Granville?” said 
Godmund. 

“T do so maintain,” replied Friar Bacon. ‘‘ More and more 
Normans are choosing Englishwomen to be their wives, and 
they are learning to speak our tongue, albeit mixing it with 
French words; more and more towns are having charters granted 
to them; and King John, as we know, was made to sign a Great 
Charter for his whole kingdom; more and more villeins are 
getting to be free tenants, and the free tenants do be moving 
into the towns to become craftsmen like as you did; and the 
craftsmen are rising to be traders, and the traders in their 
journeys to the different parts of England do be crying out to 
have the old-time Roman roads put into good shape again, and 
there is a spirit abroad which did not exist when I was a boy. 
Ay, Godmund, while there be dark spots in the sky, I am hope- 
ful of the days to come. Only”—and here Friar Bacon pressed 
his hand on the weaver's shoulder,—‘ only bear in mind that 
you be valiant and ready to hold fast to the good things you 
have gained.” 

“‘T do promise that for myself and for my children’s children,” 
answered Godmund. ‘ And if one of these days an over- 
stubborn king do stand up overstiffly against the people, we 
will teach that king a lesson; we will teach him that he has a 
joint in his neck.” 

“Nay, nay, use not such speech of one who wears the 
crown, albeit he wear it not by divine right,” said Friar Bacon. 

“Well, forgive my tongue; it does run away with me at 
times. But I do now swear that no man of Godmund the 
Weaver's blood will ever shrink from the fight to ary what he 
holds to be his right.” 


7 Lingard, Henry 111. 
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©HE SANGTUS BELL. 


BY REV. JULIAN E. JOHNSTONE. 
=a ARK! the silver Sanctus Bell! 
E Heavenly sound, I love so well, 
- Tinkling sweet and low to tell 
Christ is on the altar! 
Come from Heaven again to be 
Friend of poor humanity, 
Angel-food for you and me, 
As saith the Sacred Psalter. 


Hark! again the sweet bell rings! 

All the choir of Heaven sings, 

Angels wave their golden wings, 
While the Lord Immortal, 

Veiling all His glory bright, 

Laying aside His awful might, 

Leaves the heavenly halls of light, 
For a lowly portal ! 


Every head is bended low, 
‘Every soul is pure as snow, 
Faint the pulses come and go, 
And the crowd is breathless: 
Scarce is heard a sound or sigh, 
Every heart is raised on high, 
Where its richest treasures lie, 
And where life is deathless. 


O the blessed Sanctus Bell! 

Sacred bell we love so well, 

What a mystery it doth tell 
Of the Unbeholden ! 





THE SANCTUS BELL. 


Him, Who’s hidden ’neath the sign 

Of the mystic Bread and Wine, 

Christ the Kingly, the Divine, 
God of Glory golden! 


O my Saviour, meek and mild! 
Let me be Thine humble child! 
Keep my spirit undefiled, 

Pious, pure, and lowly! 
Give, O give me grace each day 
To pursue the chosen way! 
Keep, O keep me, Lord, I pray, 

From all things unholy ! 


Gentle Jesus! from my heart 

Let not faith in Thee depart ! 

Spite of sorrow, grief, and smart, 
Spite of scorn and laughter! 

But for ever let the bell 

Of Thy love and goodness tell !— 

Tell that they who serve Thee well 
Dwell with Thee hereafter! 


Fy wv 
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A PRACTICAL TALK ON CHURCH BUILDING. 


BY CHARLES D. MAGINNIS. 


TRUCE to theorizing! Let us grapple with con- 
crete things. We have talked, perhaps, with all 
too vague abstraction on this vexed _ subject. 
Much has been said in disparagement of native 

F endeavor, in extolment of the removed civilization, 
which has been very well. But let us for the nonce come 
down jto every-day and test the applicability of these high- 
sounding principles of ec- 
clesiastical architecture. 
While we indulge in glit- 
tering generalities, the 
pastors of every-day are 
building churches. And 
they do not build church- 
esevery day. They very 
much want, therefore, to 
know how to build well 
and worthily, and they 
want to know this, not 
negatively out of the pes- 
simism of zsthetic top- 
loftiness, but directly and 
helpfully in simple prac- 
tical speech. Many beau- 
tiful ideas will have 
naught to do with practi- 
cal speech; which is a 
pity. But cant is barred 
for ever, and that’s a gain 
where art’s a topic. 

In the project of erect- 
ing a church, the judg- 
Example of a refined and dignified Gothic effect in red ment of the pastor is first 

brick and gray terra-cotta. called directly into exer- 





TOWER oF St. LEO’s, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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cise in the selec- 
tion of the site, 
next in the em- 
ployment of the 
architect, and 
then successively 
upon such ques- 
tions as the arch- 
itectural style, 
the building ma- 
terials, the mural 
decoration, the 
ornamental glass 
and the church 
furniture. In the 
. disposition of 
some of these 
matters no doubt 
he will rely much 
on the opinion 
of his architect. 
But it is valuable CHURCH OF ST. MARY OF THE ASSUMPTION, BROOKLINE, MAss. 
to have an ex- A fine example of the Northern Gothic artistically adjusted to 
change of views. brick materials. 

No architect is an oracle and his ideas are always open to 
the discussion of his client, the more if the latter betrays a 
knowledge of his subject. And no architect can be indifferent 
or lax in an enterprise in which his client takes a sympathetic 
and intelligent interest. 

Let us consider, then, the whole problem of the parish 
church under its salient heads. 

The selection of the site is the first thing to be accomplished. 
Every one knows, including the men who have them to sell, 
that corner-lots furnish the most unexceptional sites for build- 
ings of any kind. But they lend themselves with especial favor 
to the church building. The architectural interest of-a church 
is not unusually confined to its fagade, but ought to be more 
or less uniform and organic, so that the exposure on two streets 
is very desirable in the interests of perspective. There is the 
practical advantage of obtaining thereby a dignified secondary 
exit to the less important street from the sanctuary end of the 
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auditorium, where the building laws of most cities and towns 
now demand one. If possible, the site should be on rising 
ground, as this will render the structure more imposing. Where 
a basement church is contemplated, this’ will be especially ad- 
vantageous, as it will be possible to so adjust the building as 
to give entrance to the upper and lower auditoriums from dif- 
ferent streets with comparatively few steps. 

A consideration which would seem to be a very important 
one in the selection of a church site is so generally ignored as 
to seem a great pity. This is the desirability of providing for 
at least such kindred institutions as the rectory and the school 
so as to form a group in some sort of architectural harmony. 
It is very common to see these parish buildings distributed on 
separate sites, with not even uniformity of architectural expres- 
sion to confess their relationship to one another. Yet it is 
so easily possible to arrange beforehand for the ultimate 

‘ artistic group- 
ing of these sev- 
eral elements. 
Given a lot of 
the proper 
capacity, the 
architect should 
be required to 
dispose the in- 
itial building on 
the property 
with a precise 
regard for its 
prospective 
neighbors. In- 
deed, the entire 


St. PATRICK'S, WHITINSVILLE, MASss. scheme ought 


Example of the possibilities of the North Italian Gothic in the to be studied 
achievement of simple dignity of effect. 








to the extent at 
least of determining approximately the relation of the structures 
both as to plan and exterior. 

The choosing of the architect is the crucial point in the 
enterprise, and demands nice judgment. On the score of pro- 
fessional ability, one architect is not necessarily as good as 
another. One may have excellent mechanical ability with no 
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ALL SAINTS’, MADISON AVENUE, NEW YoRK. | 
Elaborate example of Italian Gothic, executed in gray brick and-terra-cotta. 


artistic cultivation. Such an one can build a church according 
to rigid specifications, and the walls will not crack nor the roof 
leak (but this is exaggeration). He will apply the usual per- 
functory ornamentation in the susual pérfunctory spots, but 
there willl not be a square inch of fiue art in the structure. 
How can there possibly be? Buildings are not designed by 
mathematical formulas. An artistically successful building can- 
not be conceived in the mind of a mechanical architect. On 
the other hand, there is little to be said for the architect who 
has the art to design a graceful building but not the ingenuity 
to carry it into execution, though he has the rarer and higher 
gift, the art without which no architect may claim the right to 
build such a noble monument as a church. When we realize 
that a thousand people may be made habitable in a building 
costing ten thousand dollars, but that, instead, our parish 
churches of this capacity cost from fifty to ninety thousand 


. 
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dollars, it will be seen how much margin is devoted, and 
wisely devoted, to the end of making the church worthy of 
its religious destiny. These many thousands are to make for 
architectural grace and dignity. Manifestly, the mechanical 
architect can wisely control the expenditure of only a portion 
of his appropriation, and after this his influence, as a factor in 
the project, becomes pernicious. For he cannot have any 
reasonably true conception of grace and dignity. Thousands of 
dollars have then been given for Art, and there is no Art. The 
roof is tight and the walls are sound, and everything is done 
according to specifications, but those are doubtful virtues in an 
ugly building which make for its permanence. 

In an architect we ought to look first for integrity.. He is 
to be entrusted with large responsibilities, and many opportuni- 
ties come to him which 
could readily be turn- 
ed to his personal ad- 
vantage. Let it-. be 
said, however, that. as 
a class architects are 
most honorable men. 
The profession, how- 
ever, has its black 
sheep. He must be 
equipped by sound 
artistic training, and 
by ascholarly acquain- 
tance with ecclesiasti- 
cal art. That he has 
besides the necessary 
mechanical ability will 
be evident by his pre- 
vious works. The 
BENEDICTINE ARCH-ABBEY OF ST. VINCENT, WEST- best and final test of 


MORELAND Co., Pa. such a man is, after 


AN elaborate example of Romanesque executed in all, the judgment of 
brick and terra-cotta. i 





his own _ profession. 

And if we would know how he stands in his profession, let 
us question those who stand high in it. 

The architectural style-—The architect having been selected, 

he will proceed to get the conditions of the problem, the 
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amount of money to be expended, the seating capacity required, 
the character of the site, and so forth. He is likely to inquire 
if the pastor have a bias in favor of the employment of a par- 
ticular style for 
the new building. 
And this will pro- 
bably develop an 
interesting discus- 
sion. Any one or 
several of the con- 
ditions may, in 
the opinion of the 
architect, render 
some one type, of 
a style which the 
pastor had not 
hitherto consider- 
ed, _ particularly 
adaptable. 

While we may 
not, therefore, un- 
qualifiedly recom- 
mend a particular 


style or type for 
universal employ- THE NEW CATHEDRAL AT WESTMINSTER, ENGLAND. 














Illustrating a modern adaptation of Byzantine on a large scale. 


ment, it is possi- 
ble to discuss in a general way the merits of the more available 
styles. It ought to be clearly understood that certain styles of 
architecture are congruous and admirable only amidst the con- 
ditions which evolved them. Climate is one of the great deter- 
mining conditions. Contrast the typical Spanish building with 
its small windows, its great wall-surfaces, its heavy eaves, and 
its flat roof with the buildings of northern Europe. Large win- 
dows in a warm climate would admit too much heat, and every 
traveller knows how cool are the interiors of Spain and Italy. 
Small openings, therefore, are characteristic of Spanish: architec- 
ture, and consequently large exterior wall-surfaces, which are: 
not frittered: away with columns, but left to contrast with the. 
great shadow from the overhanging eaves. No climatic neces- 
sity calls for a high roof, and so a gentle-sloped red tile cover- 
ing of doubtful impermeability generally makes the crowning. 


. 
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In a northern latitude, with the inconstant visitations of the 
sun, and the chronic pluviality, such a building would be an 
absurdity. There, instead, we observe the high-pitched roof 
which quickly sheds the water, the great windows which let in 
the sluggish gray light. Thus we can see how the decorative 
requirements of the big interior wall-spaces of southern Euro- 
pean churches developed the great schools of fresco, and, on the 
other hand, how the large window areas of the churches of 
England and France developed there the beautiful art of stained 
glass. ; 

The climate of the United States is so very diversified that 
a style which may very properly be employed in the South 
would be something of an exotic if transported to the Northern 
States. It seems a pity, by the way, that the beautiful churches 
of Mexico and the missions of California have not inspired the 
architects of the South. The climate of the North is charac- 
terized by extremes of heat and cold which work the mischief 
with all sorts of 
building, for the 
continual expan- 
‘sion and contrac- 
tion of the metals 
employed, especi- 
ally in roofing, 
make it difficult to 
insure any fairly 
permanent de- 
fence against the 
assaults of the 
weather. The bril- 
liancy of our at- 
mosphere renders 
very large win- 
dows, such asthose 
in certain of the 
English cathe- 
drals, quite un- 
necessary, while 

IN NORTHERN CEMETERY, MUNICH. the extreme tem- 
An effect of great refinement and dignity in a modified and peratures make 
simple Byzantine. them absolutely 
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objectionable. The larger the window, the less capacity has 
the structure for resisting the outdoor temperature. 

The economic condition has an important bearing on the 
selection of style. No fabulous purse is available for the build- 
ing of the average parish church. The exuberances of the 
Gothic cathedral 
ought, therefore, 
to be carefully 
eschewed, as they 
can only be had 
in a sort of scenic 
construction— 
mere meaningless 
things without vi- 
tality. It is a 
great but popular 
mistake, however, 
to assume that the 
Gothic style is not 
available when the 


means at hand 
are limited. The CHAPEL OF THE ‘HOLY CHILD, SHARON HILL, Pa. 


charm of this A very pleasing example of vital interior architecture. 


beautiful style is not dependent on flying ‘buttresses and 
elaborately-carved finials and richly-sculptured doorways. — Its 
wonderful elasticity is evidenced by the grace with which it 
lends itself to the simplest expressions. Such picturesqueness 
as distinguishes the little church at Northampton, Mass., was 
achieved most inexpensively. There are no fripperies about it, 
but an air of refined simplicity. The tower is oblong in plan, 
permitting a gabled treatment of the top which suggests the 
quaint towers about Zurich. The church at Leominster (Fig. 1) 
illustrates a more formal treatment of the Northern Gothic and, 
by reason of the great tower, of course a more costly one. 
But a simple treatment of this feature would have reduced the 
expense to a very moderate sum. Another excellent example 
is the Church of St. Mary of the Assumption, Brookline, Mass. 
(Fig. 2). 

A kindred style which deserves to be better known and 
more widely enployed in this country is the North Italian 
Gothic, because of its beautiful adaptability to brick, the material 


. 
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which we find best suited to our pockets. It is distinguished 
from the Northern Gothic by the absence of the projecting but- 
tresses, by the more heavily-accented cornices and the smaller 
window openings, as well as by the detached tower. It offers 
opportunity for interesting color effects by the employment of 
brick of different shades. The Church of St. Patrick at Whitins- 
ville, Mass., is an example of this style (Fig. 3). A. more. ornate 
example of this same style, but less characteristic (in that it is 
modified by the introduction of some features of Northern 
Gothic); is the excellent Church of All Saints’ on Madison 
Avenue and 119th Street, New York (Fig. 4). But this latter 
type is not to be 
recommended for 
any but a pros- 
perous metropoli- 
tan parish. 

Of the round- 
arched styles, al- 
ways keeping in 
mind parochial 
conditions, the 
oldest are the 
worthiest. The 
Roman __ Renais- 
sance never de- 
veloped a. satis- 
factory ecclesias- 
tical model unless 
we except the 
very monumental 
type illustrated 
by St. Peter’s of 
Rome, St. Paul’s 


of London, and 
INTERIOR OF St. LEO’s, LEOMINSTER, MASS., LOOKING the Pantheon of 
TOWARDS ORGAN LOFT. 








Example of architectural vitality in an interior gained by the Paris. The facades 
employment of moulded brick and lime-stone for of the smaller 


columns and arches. churches of Rome, 
however, with their great volutes somewhat unfrankly masking 
the aisle roofs, illustrate the immobility of this style when re- 
quired to adapt itself to the clerestory. Flanking towers over- 
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INTERIOR OF SANT’ AMBROGIO, MILAN. 


An historic building which illustrates a more elaborate interior use of masonry. 


come the technical difficulty, but this is a costly expedient. 
Flat aisle roofs furnish another solution, satisfying enough artis- 
tically, but flat roofs are liable to cause anxiety. 

Some of the phases of the Romanesque period offer-excel- 
lent types for our parish churches. Lombardy is particularly 
rich in such artistic material, the brick and terra-cotta architec- 
ture of this district being of striking beauty and refinement. 
Perhaps not many actual models could be selected as epitomiz- 
ing the excellence of which the style is fully capable, as most 
of the churches have been subjected to much alteration from 
time to time, but the intelligent architect can gain a great deal 
of inspiration from the beautiful detail which in some measure 
distinguishes all of them. 

An unusually good building of this Romanesque style is the 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament in the suburbs of Providence, 
R. L, which is in course of completion, and therefore not yet 
available for illustration. Here the tower is placed in the same 
relation as that of Whitinsville, namely, back against the sacristy, 
thus permitting the fagade to complete itself symmetrically. 
The large and imposing Benedictine Arch-abbey at St. Vincent, 
Pa. (Fig. 5), gives a very good idea of the possibilities of 


. 
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this brick Romanesque, though this particular design is more 
in sympathy with German models. 

The Byzantine is a style which has a large adaptability to 
ecclesiastical needs. In its fullest expression, of course, it is a 
most elaborate system, as illustrated in S. Sophia of Constanti- 
nople and in the new cathedral now building in Westmin- 
ster, England (Fig. 6). That it is capable, however, of very 
simple expressions may be observed in a charming little building 
recently erected in Germany, of which we give an illustration 
(Fig. 7): This style offers opportunities for beautiful effects 
of color pattern in brick and marble, as is well attested by 
the mosaics of the old churches of Ravenna and throughout 
Sicily. 

This- will suffice for a general view of the ecclesiastical styles 

which offer most 

ie ee Teen 7 =] ‘to our enterprise. 
ae S : The immediate 
conditions will, as 
we said before, as- 
sist much in the 
determination of 
the particular style 
to be adopted in 
a given case. 
These, however, 
are rarely so in- 
sistent as not to 
leave some room 
for personal bias. 
The Materials.— 
The next ques- 
tion for considera- 
tion is the matter 
of materials. The 
character of these 
will often depend 
on the style which 
has been adopted 
for the structure. It is not commonly understood that there 
exists any particular relation between style and material. But 
when it is remembered how different are the properties of stone, 














NEW CATHEDRAL TO BE ERECTED IN PITTSBURG, PA. 
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of iron, and of wood, it will be easy to realize that a design 
which is appropriate in one must be more or less illogical 
when executed in any of the others. Take, for example, one 
of our wooden Gothic churches. The windows have the usual 
pointed _—_ arches, 
but the principle 
of the arch has 
no relation to 
wood. The aisle 
walls have the 
receding buttress- 
es, but these are 
hollow. If one be 
unmasked, it will 
be found to con- 
ceal a direct strut, 
entirely at vari- 
ance with the out- 
line of the pseudo- 
buttress. This is, 
of course, mean- 
ing less architec- 
ture. Wood must have forms of its own. Likewise, but in 
a less marked degree, brick, stone, and marble have each its 
differing expression. Without going too far into the con- 
sideration of such a technical point, let us take an illustration 
from the peculiar properties of veined marbles. Here is a 
material whose charm consists in the delicacy of its surface, in 
the decorative play of its pattern and the beauty of its color. 
Manifestly the more this surface is broken up by modelling, the 
less effective become all these qualities.. Plain unbroken areas 
are better. A very simple design in such a material may be 
extremely rich in effect which, executed in stone, would prove 
crude or insipid. 

For a building designed in the Gothic style stone is the 
most traditional material, although, as we said before, brick may 
be employed with splendid advantage when the design is logi- 
cally and artistically adjusted to it. It is very common, how- 
ever, to see Gothic churches: executed in rock-face granite or 
marble, which is much too crude for such a style. Cut stone, 
laid in regular sizes,.on the other hand (except in conjunction 
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ST. JOHN'’s CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
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with the most formal types), is not at all appropriate. The 
most artistic results are obtained where the walls are built 
with irregular rubble—that is, with stone of split face and 
of random sizes. A very charming effect is had by using a 
granite known as “seam-face,” which has an interesting rusty 
stain This stone may be employed, in districts where it can 
be procured conveniently, at a cost even less than the better 
grades of brick. The brick which appears to the best advan- 
tage in conjunction with Gothic is either an expensive gray 
terra-cotta brick, or else a common brick known as “ water- 
struck,” laid up in Flemish bond with light mortar. When the 
common brick is used in this manner, the trimmings should be 
of Indiana lime-stone or gray terra-cotta; never of granite. 

For buildings of Classic or Renaissance design. stone is 
especially appropriate; but whether it be granite or marble or 
lime-stone, the surface ought invariably be tooled. This makes 
‘very expensive work. The 
gray brick makes an excellent 
substitute, however, having 
something of the stone quality 
in its effect. 

Romanesque churches ap- 
pear happily enough in con- 
junction with rock face stone, 
as may be noticed in Trinity 
Church, Boston.. Indeed, al- 
most all of Richardson’s de- 
signs were executed in a 
material of this character. It 
is a mistake, however, to as- 
sume that the style absolutely 
requires such a rude texture. 
On the contrary, it may be 
treated with as much refine- 
ment as the Classic styles. 

The Byzantine positively 
demands a refined surface, and 
while this may be readily © 

contributed by cut stone, 

The greatest work of Catholic architecture in the brick ‘hes an. historic associa- 
United States both in point of size and 

artistic merit. tion with. this style, which is 


St. PATRICK’s CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK. 
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NEW CATHEDRAL, COVINGTON, Ky. 


explained by the facility with which the material lends itself to 
interesting effects of color and pattern. 

In the consideration of materials we ought to plead for their 
frankest and most logical employment. After what has been 
said already concerning the insincerities of certain expedients 
commonly resorted to for the simulation of an elaborate archi- 
tecture, it will not be necessary to say more in this respect re- 
garding the external structure. The interiors of our churches, 
however, afford much opportunity for criticism by virtue of ‘the 
same striving after an effect of sumptuousness which is in- 
compatible with the financial means. Here tlre architect too 
often descends to the level of the scene-painter, representing 
his construction to be of rare marbles, while in reality merely 
plaster of paris, and in other and various ways making humble 
materials play pompous parts which at best create but the most 
temporary illusion. Both good taste and ethics revolt at these 
expedients when employed anywhere outside of the theatre. 
The architecture of the church, at least, ought to be kept free 
from such shams. If real marble cannot be had, let us not be 
ashamed of using only that which we can afford. The use of 
genuine marble implies sacrifice, but the use of false implies 
only the pretence of it. And it is questionable whether either is 
essential to devotional feeling. 


. 
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Our church interiors in America generally look too flimsy 
when compared with the churches abroad. There is seldom 
any masonry or any real confession of. the structure. There is 
no vitality, no suggestion of muscle in our plaster arches and 
columns. Plaster is very well for a wall-covering, but cut stone 
or gray brick used in the vital lines of the architecture gives a 
splendid effect of living organism. Take the example of the 
little Chapel of the Holy Child at Sharon Hill, Pa. (Fig. 8). 
Observe how much of dignity and serenity there is in this in- 
terior by reason of the stone columns and arches, the paved 
floor and the exposed trusses. There is vitality everywhere. St. 
Leo's, Leominster (Fig. 9), likewise illustrates this principle. 
Here, however, pressed brick of different shades is employed, 
giving an effect of rich .color, somewhat suggestive of Sant’ 
Ambrogio, Milan (Fig. 10). Such an enduring architectural ex- 
pression as marks that of St. Leo’s may be had at an extra 
outlay comparatively insignificant. 

Mural Decoration.—The architecture may easily be ruined 
by the decorator, 
and it is a prudent 
client who defers 
largely here to the 
judgment of his 
architect. The aver- 
age commercial de- 
corator knows abso- 
lutely nothing about 
architecture, has no 
sympathy whatever 
with its lines, and 
consequently cannot 
have any reasonable 
conception of what 
they demand from 
him. Surfaces inter- 
est him only in so 
far as they afford 
opportunity for the 
play of his_ irre- 
sponsible brush. Only the architect of the structure can say 
how to subordinate the decoration to-the design so as to 


CHAPEL OF ST. JOSEPH’s SEMINARY, DUNWOODIE, N. Y. 
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URSULINE CONVENT, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Illustrating the picturesque character which ought to distinguish conventual institutions. 


bring out its meaning intelligently and effectively. And here 
it ought to be said that even with this controlling influence, 
not much can be achieved unless the decorator is more than 
ordinarily artistic; for while the architect may prevent bad 
work, he cannot exact good. The best advice here, as at all 
other stages of the enterprise, is to secure the most accom- 
plished service possible. Better to have a simple scheme of 
color, artistically applied, than an elaborate mess of unrestful 
ornament. 

It is difficult to give any practical suggestions of a suffi- 
ciently general nature concerning appropriate schemes of color. 
Some structural material often gives the key, such as exposed 
masonry; but for plaster interiors, it may be said that a mellow 
effect is the most pleasing. At the moment we recall an ex- 
cellent scheme which will serve for suggestion, as it fits most 
conditions: side and end walls of a color like Spanish leather, 
clerestories of olive green with decorative borders around arches, 
chancel (up to the window level) in rich deep red, with deep 
olive green. and gold above; the columns of old ivory done in 

VOL. LXXVI.—25 
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oil, with the capitals wiped off, allowing the sienna color to 
remain in the crevices of the ornament. The plaster mould- 
ings throughout the interior were treat¢d in a manner : similar 
to the capitals. 
Glass Decoration.—The pastor has generally to decide be- 
tween the merits of two schools of glass design, the European and 
the American. There is much to be said on behalf of each. The 
foreign artist deals with glass which has a comparatively small 
range of color and not much natural decorative capacity except 
when employed in small scale. Consequently his is largely a 
painter’s art. The smoothness of the glass as well as the even- 
_ness of tint give him an excellent field for that delicate draw- 
ing and elaborate detail which distinguish his art. The Ameri- 
can window, on the other hand, relies largely for its deco- 
rative interest on the glass itself, which is of rich opalescent 
hues. No dependence is placed on painting except in the case 
of the heads and hands in figure work. The draperies, orna- 
ment, and accessories are composed like a mosaic, the various 
pieces being selected from sheets, whose accidental effects -.of 
color and pattern and texture (derived in the manufacture) hold 
infinite possibilities. By virtue of the peguliar qualities of this 
mosaic glass, it does not lend itself to such delicate design as 
that which does so much to popularize the foreign glass. As a 
consequence of its dependence on the beauty of its color and 
texture, it has not developed so high a school of designers. 
There can be no question of the superiority of the foreign de- 
signs of ecclesiastical windows, which are distinguished by a 
scholarliness of conception which we have not reached in the 
art in this country. When all this is said, it must be admitted 
that decoratively the foreign windows are often. distinctly fussy 
from a broad decorative stand-point. Much of their littleness 
of design is irrelevant and out of scale. It is to be hoped that 
ecclesiastical design will become a more serious study with 
American glass-workers in the future, so that less dependence 
will be placed on the merely sensuous appeal of beautiful color. 
Foreign glass will scarcely then have so large a market. 
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PART III. 


AT THE TURN OF MATURITY. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN “A YEAR AND A DAY.” 


x OOK at this,” exulted Joyce, indicating to Stephen 

a glaring advertisement representing Mr. Bull’s 

latest and most ambitious bid for public invest- 

ment. ‘“Aren’t millions a dandy prospect, 

Morris? I tell you this West of yours is full 

\merican measure, running over! A man has his glorious 
chance in it!” 

Stephen studied the assertive type with tantalizing delibera- 

tion. Resenting his silence as a lack of enthusiasm, Joyce mis- 

chievously remarked in audible aside, that ‘the Maintown 


rectory had .taken the fizz out of Morris.” 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst ail the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this soggy: on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in-which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyee sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. After Raymond's death Mrs. Raymond removes to San Francisco, pending 
the settlement of her husband's estate. Pearson, having assumed control of the Pioneer, has 
a stormy interview with Joyce. Mrs. Raymond suddenly decides to sail for Europe ; Joyce, fail- 
ing to agree to her plans, decides to remain with the Pioneer. Stephen proposes to Gladys. 
Joyce meets with the great temptation. Pearl Ripley, a Comedy Girl, enters into his life, and 
then comes the great struggle with temptation. Womanhood has lost something of its spiri- 
tual beauty as.the result. Later on he is lured into a scheme of stock gambling. 


. 
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«A BOOMING BONANZA! 
THE 
PIONEER MINE, 
ORIGINALLY 
ONE WITH THE FAMOUS SHASTA, 
NEEDS ONLY THE INVESTING PUBLIC TO MAKE IT THE 
GREATEST MINE IN THE WORLD! 
The SHASTA'S glory has passed away,— 
The PIONEER takes the lead to-day / 
TO COVER THE COST OF NEW MILLS, CONVEYERS, CONCENTRATORS, ETC., THE 
PIONEER MINING CO. 
OFFER A LIMITED NUMBER OF SHARES TO THE PUBLIC, AT 
ONLY $10 PER SHARE. _ 
Send for Prospectus. 

LOCAL CAPITAL AND PRESS ENDORSE OUR STATEMENT, 
THAT WHEN NEWLY EQUIPPED, THE OUTPUT OF THE PIONEER MINE WILL BE 
MILLIONS PER YEAR. 

Make checks and drafts payable to Pioneer Mining Co., Goldfields, California. 


“Hum!” grunted Stephen, thoughtfully refolding the paper. 
“‘How deeply are you in this thing, Joyce?” 

“Only a thousand in cash; but—” 

“A thousand to the bad.” : 

“Don’t croak, you old raven! Cash is the least of my 
stakes. But it’s a game on the square, so don’t be uneasy. 
As director-in-chief after Dicky Dawson, I tell you my mine is 
all right!” 

“ft is all wrong—for a novice like you, anyway. This is 
the sort of thing Mr. Raymond dreaded for you, Joyce. The 
West is bristling with just such bush-birds, but not one in ten 
thousand comes to hand.” 

. “Yet Mr. Raymond made his millions—” 

“Intelligently, not blindly; and in experienced maturity, not 
in inexperienced youth. To stake your own surplus is your 
privilege; but to risk the little all of others—” 

“There is next to no risk, Morris; and in any case, J solicit 
no investors!” 

“Your name on the board is a _ standing solicitation. 
Wrecked lives and violent deaths have saddened the West, be- 
fore this, through just such unscrupulous chances as you are 
assuming so lightly.” 

Joyce squirmed uncomfortably. His thoughts flew to Hans 
Kauffman, handsome, hopeful, happy Hans, who in his implicit 
faith in Joyce had induced his mother and sweetheart to forward 
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their small savings to augment his own investment, and hasten 
the day when he should write the final “Come.” Negotiations 
for the little house in Oakland were under way; and every 
holiday Hans crossed the bay simply to look at the pretty 
cottage set in its own neat plot of ground. Already he had 
apportioned the land with the eye of a master. Here to the 
rear should be the kitchen-garden, where it would please the 
old Mutter to plant and, potter; here, flowers for Katrina,—the 
brilliant, riotous roses and geraniums, and sweet heliotrope of 
California: with a-bed for shoots transplanted from the native 
soil, and an arbor for grapes from the Rhine’s fair vinelands. 
It was a hideous thing for Joyce to realize, that should Hans’ 
simple hopes indeed be blasted, the guilt must lie at his door, 
But there was a strain of moral irresponsibility in him which 
gaily waived sense of duty to others; and, in truth, his optimism 
covered his sins of hazard, since who could censure a young 
enthusiast for championing “‘ dead-sure things” ? Yet Stephen, 
misjudging Joyce’s fearless confidence as callousness to any ap- 
peal not touching personal interests, persisted in his attack, 
though changing his tactics. Joyce smiled at the transparent 
manoeuvre. | : 

“You know that to be a director makes you legally liable, 
in case of disaster,” he warned Joyce, solemnly. ‘‘ Be advised 
in good time, and resign while the bubble floats. Then take a 
run home to your mother.” 

But Joyce would not be advised, nor did his mother’s loving 
summons, as transmitted by Stephen, command his filial response. 
Once upon a time,—and a time not so very long ago,—he 
could not have resisted it; but the success that fans ambition 
had changed all that; and now, considering the matter practi- 
cally, he decided that his mining and journalistic affairs must 
be served at the cost of sentiment. 

Yet Stephen found Joyce far from indifferent to native news, 
even the flotsam and jetsam of Maintown’s social gossip proving 
of touching interest to him. It amused him vastly to hear 
that his quondam rivals, Jim Blakely and Harrison Jones, were 
flourishing young townsmen now building bridal dove-cots; 
that Mandy Johnson, as Mrs. Lemuel Waters, was Maintown’s 
social leader, as well as the proud young. mother of bouncing 
twins; and that when the news of Joyce Josselyn’s legacy ex- 
cited Maintown, she had tossed her head and remarked depre- 
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ciatingly that ‘‘live men’s earnings were more to Aer taste than 
legacies, any day; and that she guessed ‘Waters’ Department 
Store,’ taking up the best block on Main Street, was worth 
twice ten thousand, at /east/’” 

But it was when Stephen described the Maintown farmhouse 
under its mildly transformed aspect, and the active old couple 
under bettered conditions, that Joyce’s bright eyes grew tender, 
and his gay smile softened. That Hiram Josselyn still farmed, 
though now with adequate aid against which he protested upon 
principle, while his mother pursued her domestic routine with 
the transfiguring difference that she was now a practical Catho- 
lic, Joyce already knew through letters from his mother and 
Father Martin; but Stephen’s verbatim account was more real- 
istic and intimate, and stimulated filial memories. 

To Joyce’s affectionate inquiries for Father Martin, however, 
Stephen responded only perfunctorily, fearing to betray his own 
soul-struggle by free speech of one so intimately associated 
with it. But in his ignorance of its justification, this reserve 
baffled and pained Joyce, intensifying the mystery of Stephen’s 
incomprehensible affinity for the Maintown rectory. It was in- 
credible, if Gladys had favored his suit, that Stephen could 
have submitted so patiently to her prolonged absence. The sur- 
prising possibility that Gladys was still free of heart and hand,— 


““A woman, therefore to be wooed, 
A woman, therefore to be won,”— 


thrilled him with youth’s vague dreams. As Joyce, with all 
his sins, was nothing if not ingenuous, his face and voice, as 
he mentioned Gladys, betrayed to Stephen at least that her 
vision had abided with him: and even such superficial knowl- 
edge of a heart-deep truth startled the. man of rigorous stand- 
ards, since the rapid conditions obtaining with the progressive 
Joyce had appalled him, upon arrival. 

“It seems to me that you look super-resplendent around 
here,” was his first remark, as he entered Joyce’s newly- 
appointed rooms. With the Maintown homestead fresh in his 
memory, the present environment of Hiram Josselyn’s son sug- 
gested too sudden departure from the simplicity of natal traditions. 

“Well, the best foot foremost is the rule of ascent,” ex- 
plained Joyce, uncandidly. “‘The world prospers the prosper- 
ous, and vice versa.” 
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“Nonsense!” refuted Stephen, scanning the languorous 
divans and glowing hangings; the artistic statuettes and seduc- 
tive. color-bits of Joyce’s transformed atmosphere, with frank 
disapproval. ‘‘Men don’t care a-rap for purple and fine linen. 
They like sterling nature,—not veneer.” 

Joyce’s blue eyes clouded under a sense of injustice. He 
seemed to stand convicted of pretence and affectation, of snob- 
bish assumption and effeminate luxury, while, in fact, not de- 
moralization but redemptive aspiration had inspired his plunge 
into elegance. In his revulsion from bohemia, and his emanci- 
pation,—inevitable in one of his nature,—from the phase of in- 
difference to feminine society which had been the transitory 
after-gloom of Pearl Ripley’s glowing day, he had confused 
superficial with intrinsic values, and straining towards Belgravia, 
adjusted himself materially, rather than spiritually, to the finer 
conditions of life. 

It was the natural mistake of the first generation,—of the 
social aspirant,—of the man young in success and new in for- 
tune; and as such,. pathetic in its crude simplicity, and lovable 
for good-will, though the deed innocently failed it. But Ste- 
phen, when he divined the motive redeeming the material 
ostentation, was more dismayed in his wisdom than he had 
been in his ignorance; foreseeing complications, should the 
feminine trio realizing Joyce’s “‘dreams of fair women” return 
to the Pacific Avenue house. Only. recently, his whimsical 
cousin had renewed its lease by cable; and now Stephen 
almost dreaded the announcement of Imogen’s and Gladys’ 
return to America. Reports rushing in upon him were not in 
Joyce’s favor, even as evil news always “rides post.” 

The Colonel, whose shining virtue was not long-suffering 
charity, exploded a whole volley of general complaint, which 
was less of definite blame of Joyce than of indefinite doubt of 
him. On the street, he found the Josselyn name already iden- 
tified with questionable speculations of the wild-cat order. At 
the Club, Joyce was popular as a brilliant young fellow whose 
audacities gave his beauty and talents dash and piquancy; but 
in the more conservative social circles beyond them, his position 
was less assured, exaggerated accounts of his too intimate asso- 
ciation with the Comedy Girls having aroused conservative 
feminine prejudice. 

Formerly, the man of the world would have dismissed simi- 
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lar rumors,—not in light mood, indeed; yet with such cynical 
resignation to the inevitable, as is the prevailing sentiment of 
even the most fastidiously moral of merely natural men, when 
youth’s springtime madness is mentioned. But the spiritual 
man cannot echo the too generally accepted sophism that 
“whatever is, is right.” On the contrary, the piteous wrong 
of much that is, makes him mourn for the human world, even 
as Christ wept for Jerusalem; and the convert’s quickened 
moral sense discovered in the too successful Joyce a brand to 
be plucked from the fire. Therefore, in conscientious and 
zealous charity, he affected Joyce’s society with flattering per- 
sistency, haunting his rooms till Dick Dawson and his lively 
set retreated in resentful confusion from the grave, pale, silent 
censor, whom they nicknamed “ Banquo’s ghost”! 

Yet the last evening of Stephen’s stay in the West came 
full quickly, for the spiritual attraction his return to temporal 
grooves had tested, had survived triumphantly; and the pride 
of life palled upon him,—the weariness and empfiness of world- 
ly vanity oppressed his vivified soul. There is no homesick- 
ness like the nostalgia of the spirit,—no yearning so intense 
and insatiable as the yearning to drain the cup of grace, once 
its sweets are tasted; and since the problem of Joyce seemed 
a possible menace to his hopes for the future, his return to the 
rectory was impatiently anticipated. The present, at least, was 
his own! 

His gray eyes were melancholy, his mood sorrowful and de- 
pressed; for he had spent a lonely afternoon pacing the sands 
of Golden Gate Ranch; and the pain of Mina’s tragedy had 
revived acutely. Yet sadness failed to banish the new-born 
strength and peace of his face, which were the outward signs 
of interior regeneration. Spiritual development and experience 
leave a subtly visible physiological impress, and Joyce, whose 
grace was not dead, but only resisted, was conscious of a wist- 
ful heart-pang as he realized that while Stephen had been liv- 
ing nobly, his own finer side had stagnated. 

“Are you going abroad, Morris?” he insinuated, as time 
passed, and no confidence from the reticent Stephen seemed 
forthcoming. By beating about the bush, Joyce hoped to come 
upon his bird unawares. But Stephen eluded his cleverness. 

“My present Mecca is your native Maintown,” he tempor- 
ized. “Once more, Joyce, pull out of the mine, beg the 
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Colonel for a furlough, and take the run back with me. Why 
not?” 

“‘Maintown again, Morris? What’s the attraction?” 

“My Young Men’s Guild,” smiled Stephen. 

“Oh, pshaw! Of course I know there is something invisi- 
ble to the naked eye under all this Maintown business. Be 
friendly, and speak out to a fellow, can’t you?” 

But Stephen not unnaturally found it hard to speak out. 
There is a delicacy about the spiritual life, a reserve not always 
nobly simple about the masculine nature, which makes frank 
speech regarding the unseen things of faith almost impossible 
between man and man. 

They had dined in the café in which Joyce had entertained 
Pearl Ripley; and now the glowing lights of the beautiful 
suite were turned on, and the smoking-table set sociably be- 
tween them. Outside, in the darkness, the forces of city-life 
groaned as they grappled; but within the lighted room the 
vital contest was silent, as the two men wrestled ‘in spirit. 

Stephen was the capitulator, with large reserves. It had 
flashed upon him that to confide in Joyce was his last hope of 
influencing him spiritually. His experience must hold its les- 
son for Joyce, as that of a man of his own world and generation. 

“Joyce,” he said, earnestly, as he leaned across the little 
table, “I was a coward to evade your question as to 
Maintown’s attraction for me. Frankly, it is the attraction of 
what Father Martin named to us both, at Carruthdale, as the 
‘Divine Ideal.’ I am absorbing as a man what you absorbed 
as a boy,—the atmosphere of the rectory!” 

“Yes,” mused Joyce, with sudden gentle gravity. ‘Father 
Martin did his best by me. Poor Father Martin!” 

“Why ‘poor,’ Joyce?” 

“Because his best was wasted on me, Oh, I know it all 
better than you can tell me,—the difference between his ideals 
for me, and my own realities! But, hang it, a man’s got to 
live his human life! We can’t all be theological students.” 

‘“No, but between the theological student and the soulless 
worldling there is the noble medium of Christian manhood. 
That is what I am learning at the Maintown rectory. Come 
and share the good lesson with me.” 

“Oh, I lack your incentive,” ventured Joyce,. significantly. 
“My time to turn saint has not come.” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“ That .every -féllow.turns: an ecstatic, in his-time;—<pro tem.” 

The challenge was bold, but Joyce could not resist it: He 
had assured himself repeatedly that Gladys’ engagement or non- 
engagement..really mattered to him not at all; yet deep in his 
heart, he knew that it might matter,—since maid and man are 
never negative poles, 

Stephen ignored the. tender impeachment. As he pulled at 
his cigar in dignified silence, Joyce. rose restlessly, and seating 
himself on the window's upholstered sill, betrayed his embarrass- 
ment by mistaking his broadcloth knee for the fire-proof ash-tray. 

“So you are going back to Father Martin,” he remarked, 
at last; as Stephen’s taciturnity became oppressive. ‘‘ Don’t 
give me a bad reputation, Morris. It would only pain Father 
Martin!” 

“Since you care for his pain, why not live up to his ideal 
for you?” 

“Oh, ‘life is real,’” quoted Joyce, though his eyes fell 
guiltily. ‘The rectory’s ideals are for priests, women and men 
whose fortunes are not making, but made.” . 

“A false proposition, Joyce. Divine Philosophy asks, ‘ What 
shall it profit a man tf he gain the whole world?’ I think 
that man’s own soul answers,—‘ Nothing!’”’ 

“It profits this much,” differed Joyce, unconsciously reveal- 
ing hidden thoughts as he spoke from his heart, “that if one 
must needs love the highest when he sees it,—and love is a 
pretty big item of life, Morris,—he can count on a fair chance 
of reciprocation not so dissembled that he is kicked downstairs, 
if ‘the gain of the world’ stands behind him! Humble cir- 
cumstances limit a man to humble society; and humble society 
means real women in a man’s life; not the ideal women -who 
redeem his materialism. It is one of life’s discrepancies that 
its idealities are attained by material means.” 

“More is. behind what you have said, Joyce. Go on.” 

Stephen was right. There was more in Joyce’s heart than 
even out of its fulness he had spoken. With the unconscious 
pitilessness of young blood and sensitive temperament, he had 
developed, under the goad of memory, a resentful distaste, a 
proud disdain, for the woman evolved emotionally, rather than 
socially. Adam ate; then accused the woman of tempting him. 
The first Father has many sons! 
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“All right,” he said, hotly. ‘1’ll speak out, since you say 
so, Morris. If you don’t like it; just remember you. asked me, 
will you? Well, then, I’ve had my fling with the style of girl 
whom wealth and position have not set apart from,—above us; 
and I tell you, a fellow like me misses his heights with her,— 
though through no fault of hers! Soul and intellect are there, 
like diamonds in the rough; but they haven’t been refined and 
super-refined by generations of all-round culture, any more than 
her womanly,—not gentlewomanly—physique and manners. She 
can’t exhale the atmosphere that shames a fellow’s clay, and 
makes him spféut wings, any more ‘than the best-meaning holly- 
hock can impress us like a lily. Well, now, what stands be- 
tween any mother’s son of us and the adorable women who 
can make, instead of mar us, at our best? Money, my son! 
Base, sordid money! So you see it ‘ doth profit’ me to gain it!” 

“There is justice in your view,” faltered Stephen, after a 
moment of silence. He was surprised by Joyce’s earnestness, 
and perplexed by the social problem presented. ‘“ As the world 
is arranged, wealth may be the key to almost all things; as 
the soul-life of humanity is constittited; even: the key to heaven ! 
Sut what you forget is, that the golden key to spiritual devel- 
opment’and highest human evolution, is by no means their one 
and only key. For instance, the truer the gentlewoman, the 
less she will value material credentials, in comparison with moral 
integrity and honor. I don’t want to preach, on the strength 
of my recent initiations,—but Joyce, my boy, Joyce, Joyce,—” 

“Oh, forge ahead,” flushed Joyce. ‘You were always a 
perfect fellow, Morris. Of course I know that yours is convic- 
tion made honorable by practice,—not hypocritical cant!” 

“I wish only to remind you that it is the man and his life 
that really count, even in the short run,” ‘said Stephen, speak- 
ing with diffidence. ‘'Externals, at their best, only frame us 
transparently, for we are known for what we are at soul and 
heart, however fortune and fashion and fame may strive to 
transfigure us. Now your worldly ascent is all right enough in 
its way, but your nobler progression should have -kept pace 
with it. There should have been no ‘fling’ with the lower type 
of woman, since you aspired to the higher. You have mocked 
and profaned your own aspirations, and proclaimed yourself un- 
worthy to attain the star of your desire. ‘God's best gift, wo- 
man,’ is a sacred trust to us men; and our irreverence betrays, 
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in desecrating it. A clean life, an open record,:an undefiled 
heart, make up the equipment of the worthy lover. Lacking 
these, what is his love but a profanation,—his plea of wealth 
and eminence but an insult implying that woman has her price? 
While life lasts nothing is beyond redemption, and God forbid 
that I should brand your future with the mistakes of a repented 
past; but the man with a past, Joyce, carries the penalty with 
him. Love is only a dishonor, a torture to him, till the secret 
of his guilt is honorably unburdened ;—and then, he dooms the 
innocent to suffer for him!” 

“Oh, woman forgives!” asserted Joyce, with the conviction of 
vast experience. ‘Don’t be too far-fetched, Morris. If her ideals 
knew no compromise, where under heaven would be all the wives?” 

“She forgives; but the punishment of the sin abides with 
her. Illusion is lost, and perfect faith blighted. The peace of 
innocence, too, is for ever over.. Any day, any hour, the past 
may rise up—” 

“Not a dead past, thank heaven!” interrupted Joyce, with 
confidence. 

“Even dead pasts have their ghosts: and, all too often, 
their resurrections! Joyce, has a man the right to expose 
an innocent, tender woman, who loves him, to even the menace 
of these?” ; 

It was Stephen’s last word with Joyce, for he left the 
West on the following day; and it haunted the wilful young 
heart which, in spite of its weakness, had the seed of future. 
good in it. 

The vision of Father Martin and Stephen in .congenial com- 
munion in the familiar rectory lingered with Joyce, and became 
his safeguard in hours of temptation. Even as individual memo- 
ries, each had been as a guardian angel to him; and associated, 
their strength was increased and multiplied. Thoughts began 
to throng upon Joyce that made life more “earnest” even 
though -less “real,” in the sense of unspirituality :—vital thoughts 
of the life-within-life which men forget,—of the immortality that 
puts on brief mortality for Divine, eternal ends. His face grew 
more serious, his manner graver. He was entering the Advent 
of unrest which precedes the birth of the spirit. Stephen’s re- 
turn to the West had had its providence for Joyce:—but for 
Stephen,—ah, what for Stephen ? 

The peace of vocative conviction, yes ;—which but .intensi- 
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fied the pain of new obstacles to fulfilment; since distrust of 
Joyce was a new bond to Gladys,—a seeming call back to the 
world! By grace of the inspired Exercises of St. Ignatius, and 
the inspiring call-to-arms of the apostolically-zealous Father 
Hecker, his second novitiate under Father Martin, while dupli- 
cating his first, surpassed it alike in spiritual revelation and in 
the active good work without which faith is barren. Yet the 
problem which, since it involved Joyce’s betrayal, he refrained 
from confiding to Father Martin, was as an overwhelming temp- 
tation, a seductive sophism, rifting the lute of his peaceful life. 
Never is Lucifer so speciously the angel of light, as when he 
sets up an illusion of human duty in opposition to the Divine 
call. It is a snare reserved for the souls of the godly,—a daz- 
zling vision of wings of light that conceal the cloven hoof! 

Little by little, however, the darkness lifted. It had been 
but the desolation counterbalancing spiritual sweetness,—the 
cross upon which the crown of vocative conviction was poised, 
Joyce’s letters showed reformation; Imogen’s return to America 
was doubtful, considering her Continental predilections. Gladys 
was one for whom he need not fear,—God carried her in His 
Hand! Yet, as the second summer of her absence waned, a 
strong unrest, an impulsion towards irrevocable decision, pos- 
sessed Stephen. The spirit of autumn was. in his pulses ;—for 
Nature is Mother to Man. 

All the world has corroborated the poet’s legend of spring- 
time; but it is equally true that the season of falling leaves 
spurs laggard maturity to resolution and deed. The presage of 
death makes brief life more precious. As summer mounts the 
colors that prove its shroud, the idler regrets lost time; the 
vacillator realizes that an overlong truce entails lost glory of 
battle; and the empty-handed gaze enviously at their thrifty 
neighbors’ sheaves. Thus, it was in the glowing month of har- 
vest, nearly two years after his first coming to Maintown, that 
Stephen realized his long-tried patience to be on exhaustion’s 
verge. “‘ How long, O God, how long?” cried his soul, in its 
anguish. And God; who heard his cry, answered. 

The most momentous events of our lives are seldom those 
casting shadows before. While the soul is clad in the garments 
of flesh, it is in more sensible touch with natural than super- 
natural ordinances; and direct. interpositions of Providence less 
commonly grant forewarnings, than flash like lightning upon 
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humanity’s way. Therefore Stephen felt no presentiment that 
his hour of destiny was come at’ last, when one evening, ruddy 
with the blended rays of lingering sunset and early moon, he 
quitted the rectory library with a restless sigh, and turned into’ 
the empty church. Still less did Father Martin, walking down 
to the Josselyn farm with a letter from Joyce open in his hand, 
anticipate the surprise speeding towards him in the shape of 
his cousin Imogen, with the audacious dash of Paris in her eyes. 
Of late, even Gladys’ letters had been irregular, and her men- 
tion of return infrequent and indefinite. Meditatively pacing 
the familiar road, the conviction flashed upon Father Martin 
that Stephen’s probation was prolonged unnecessarily, and that 
upon his return he must urge upon him his duty to join 
Gladys, rather than defer to her too slow pleasure. Even as he 
took his customary seat by the Josselyn window, the station 
carryall passed the farmhouse at a spirited pace; but his eyes 
did not glance through the pane towards it. He had no intui- 
tion that it was bound for the rectory; nor of the trio, of fair 
passengers in whose honor the proud driver had taken Main 
Street in dashing style. 

It had-been Imogen’s wilful and persistent whim to surprise 
her kinsmen by an unannounced return; and she felt somewhat 
discomfited as the housekeeper opened the rectory door only to 
stand inhospitably in the gap, as she announced with due curt- 
ness that Father Martin was “down to the Josselyn farm, and 
like to be out all the evening.” Later, relaxing from the ag- 
gressive attitude instinctively assumed towards feminine strangers 
by the guardians of bachelors in and out of the cloth, she 
admitted that “ Mr. Morris might maybe in the library, or else- 
ways, as like in the church”; whereupon Mam’selle, followed 
by Gladys, entered the rectory as a matter of course. Imogen, 
however, with a laughing word over her shoulder, flashed back 
to the carriage, and was driven to the Josselyn farm. The im- 
pulse inspiring her action was sudden, yet it seemed to her, as 
she yielded to it, that it was old as her widowhood. She had 
returned to America bent upon a daring experiment. Her 
mood was perilous to herself, doubly perilous to any one who 
should stand between her and the achievement of her desire; 
most perilous of all to unsuspecting Joyce Josselyn, with whose 
wheel of life Lachesis was toying mischievously, in mere wan- 
tonness of mood. 
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Stephen was not in the library, but his presence and Father 
Martin’s pervaded the room for Gladys, for Stephen’s vivid let- 
ters had made her a sharer of the rectory-life; and the library 
seemed as her own familiar and beloved retreat. The peaceful 
light of the student-lamp illumined the desk, and shone softly 
upon the tiers of books whose duplicates Gladys had studied 
in Europe, following Stephen spiritually and intellectually, as 
his letters recorded his reading. Through a mist of tender 
tears, she seemed to see priest and student in peaceful com- 
munion through the evening hours: Father Martin preparing 
his noble sermons, Stephen glancing up from his book to ques- 
tion and meditate; earnest speech followed by long silence, 
reverent, contemplative, illuminating, while the bronze clock 
ticked and chimed on the mantel, and the light burned lower, 
with fitful flickerings, as spiritual vibrations thrilled the air, 
like the beat of invisible wings. A wave of exquisite warmth 
flooded her heart,—the indescribable glow that no earth-flame 
gives, but that is life’s premonition of heaven. It pulsed in her 
throat and quivered on her lips, and shimmered lustrously in 
her eyes; yet a chastened joy, a sweet awe akin to sorrow 
only in*exterior *sign, ‘possessed her. Human response to the 
deep things, the grand things, the fine and beautiful things of 
life, verges upon sadness: only because the exalted is never 
allied to laughter. The tender earnestness, the gentle gravity 
of “the Man Who never smiled,” always characterizes the spir- 
itual atmosphere. 

“Shall we not hie to the chapel for our infallible first peti- 
tion, Mam’selle?” smiled Gladys, referring to a pretty tradition 
obtaining with Mother Church’s “little children,’—the convent- 
bred women whom no years can age spiritually, because their 
souls, in youth, absorbed heaven. 

Mam’selle, with a tired smile, sank into the single easy- 
chair. ‘Go you, chérie,” she said. ‘The young have always 
some dear desire at heart. I shall follow you, ouz, but a lit- 
tle later, when I rest me from this first fatigue.” 

The tactful half-truth was Mam’selle’s little charity. Lack- 
ing absolute knowledge of any romantic relations between 
Gladys and Stephen, her tender intuitions yet suspected their 
existence; and she felt that if Stephen indeed knelt in prayer, 
it was Gladys alone who should join him. 

The church was in semi-darkness, brightened only by. the 
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moonbeams filtering through the pictorial windows, and the 
radiations of the lamp of vigil, pulsing like visible heart-beats. 
At the railing Stephen knelt in perfect stillness, his face 
screened by his hand. He did not know he was praying the 
rapt soul’s prayer of quiet. If questioned, he would have said 
that he was only thinking,—thinking. There was a suggestion 
of weariness not physical, but reacting physically. In truth, 
Stephen had entered the church tired almost unto death of 
conflicting convictions and crucial spiritual suspense. Simulta- 
neously with Father Martin, by the telepathy of souls akin, he 
too had determined that his wait by the wayside must give 
place to life on the road. 

At the sound of light footfalls, his startled eyes lifted; and 
then, neither stirring nor speaking, he gazed stilly at the vision 
his soul-cry had summoned,—the Lord’s handmaid, Gladys, 
gliding towards him through the shadows, with shy, sweet eyes 
fluttering, and parted lips trembling on the verge of speech. 

‘‘Stephen,” she whispered, as she reached him. Then her 
hand stole into his and she knelt by his side. The Tabernacle 
light flickered towards them. 

Man and woman,—perfect complements,—worthy in mind 
‘and soul of each other,—and between their human hearts, their 
mortal lives, only the Mystery of the Altar! Nature, or 
grace,—which would be victor? Between them, conflict must be! 

Gladys’ spiritual surrender of Stephen had been light enough 
originally, since at that time her love had not responded; but 
now as she renewed sight and touch of him she realized that 
her heart had grown fonder in absence. The memory of his 
love-words had glowed in her girlish dreams; his letters had 
stimulated her intellect while satisfying her spiritually; and 
judging all new suitors by his splendid standard, she had dis- 
missed them as mannikins rather than men, and returned as she 
went,—with the fateful feminine difference that she was a year 
and a long day older! The free heart of girlhood is the void 
of maturity; and Gladys’ home-coming had seemed lonely and 
desolate in the human sense, until now when she knelt beside 
Stephen ! i 

Under her lashes she stole a side-glance at him. -How 
grave he was, how stern, how purely pale, how self-poised and 
manly! She liked his calm strength, his proud reserve, his 
passive power. She felt at peace in his presence,—protectively 
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cherished, reverently cared for! She was tired of life without 
tenderness,—without natural womanly dependence. She wearied 
to lean, as she had leaned on her father. The blank of the 
future dismayed and affrighted her. Oh, if Stephen might but 
retain her hand! 

Her unconscious sob betrayed her. Stephen shrank as the 
soft sound smote his heart with the strength that only tender 
things wield. For -an instant he was bewildered,—his thought, 
his impulse alike chaotic. Then, as the mist cleared, the most 
subtle of all temptations stole upon him,—the temptation of 
spiritual delusion.. Once again the Divine was shadowed by 
the usurping human. Was not man’s highest duty the duty 
nearest his hand? Was it virtue, or criminal cruelty, to loose 
this white dove to the snares of the fowlers? Was it doing by 
Gladys as he would have another do by his little Mina? The 
Golden Rule was the creed of Christ ;—and such a woman as 
Gladys was in direct need of his protection. Her mission of 
wealth was a vocative service. What save a false light could 
have decoyed him to desertion of the life-work he had volun- 
teered to share? Of a sudden, renunciation of the world and 
its wearisome pomps, its satiating vanities, seemed no sacrificial 
response to the call to perfection, but only mere selfish in- 
dulgence of solitary and simple personal taste! His keen sense 
of the soul-life was benumbed and blunted; his recent aspira- 
tions became in memory but vague, intangible, unreal things,— 
ideally high and pure, indeed,—satisfying self-esteem, and sus- 
taining vainglory ;—yet visions and dreams, ecstatical fancies, 
disproved by the challenge of life ! 

Then, as was inevitable, since the incarnate soul must be 
swayed by the human, the warmth of the woman-hand still 
nestling in his hold burned its way to his manly heart. Temp- 
tation grew less subtle, less spiritual, less impersonal. It sug- 
gested boldly that duty Divine and human,—chivalrous obliga- 
tion,—were much, but not all of masculine life:—that man’s in- 
alienable right, his sacred privilege, was the life of his heart,— 
his love-life! Tender courtship, sacramental marriage,—what 
human possibility could be more pure, more noble, since unsel- 
fish in service, and immortal in issue? Suddenly he recognized 
long loneliness, long heart-hunger. The social apostolate, the 
philanthropical mission of great fortune,—marital honor, the 
sweet dignity of paternity, was vividly his vision. To stand 
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aside from full and perfect life’s opportunities and perpetuity 
no longer seemed holiness, but sheerest fanaticism,—barren 
egoism! True religion was the sane union of nature and 
grace; humble acceptance, not presumptuous selection, of God’s 
ordinances ! 

Unnoticed by the two absorbed in self and each other, the 
door at the rear of the church had opened, and a woman 
mounted the choir-stairs. She turned on the gas, but its feeble 
light lost itself in the nave’s deep gloom; and she failed to 
discern the kneeling figures. She was the organist, who came 
almost nightly for practice; but the service of song was her 
heart’s desire, and her sweet but untrained voice often lifted its 
petition when she believed herself quite alone. 

Her fingers skimmed the keys in a haunting voluntary 
which floated on the silence like a ripple on still waters; then, 
improvising, modulating, preluding, she drifted into a free trans- 
lation, an impromptu rendering of the divine invocation,— 


‘VENI, CREATOR SPIRITUS. 
“Holy Spirit! Lord of Light, 
From Thy clear celestial height, 
Veni, Sancte Spiritus / 


Come with grace and heav’nly aid, 
Fill the hearts that Thou hast made,— 
Vent, Sancte Spiritus / 


Paraclete, to Thee we cry, 
Highest Gift of God Most High,— 
Veni, Sancte Spiritus / 


Light. Immortal! Light Divine! 
Visit Thou these hearts of Thine,— 
Veni, Sancte Spiritus!” 


Above them, around them, the pleading notes pulsed like 
ecstatic sobs. The singer sang better than she knew. The 
Spirit had inspired her. 

Sometimes as the prayer for self ascends, its descending 
answer is the grace of others. Thus the Divine Light that the 
singer asked flashed clearly, then and there, upon Stephen. On 
the wings of the art echoing heaven’s hosannas, the Dove sought - 
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the soul called to follow the Lamb, and set the white seal of 
choice upon it! Doubt, desolation, temptation, fled before 
apocalypse, even as shadows flee before the morning. Stephen 
no longer knew that doubt had existed,—that temptation ever 
had been! 

For even as the organ still thrilled with music, and the 
sweet voice lingered amid the echoes, Stephen “heard a voice 
Srom heaven as the noise of many waters, and as the voice of 
great thunder, and the voice . . . was as the voice of harpers, 
harping on their harps. And they sung as it were a new canti- 
cle, before “the throne. . . . These are they who 
were virgins. These follow the Lamb whithersoever he geen 
These are purchased from among men, the first-fruits to God 
and to the Lamb.” 


And Gladys? 

The woman’s allotted part is renunciation. God, man, love, 
the world,—even her own nearest and dearest,—all, sooner or 
later, grind renunciation’s sacrificial iron into her shrinking soul. 
But even as God claims, He consoles and substitutes; and 
knowing, as the message of the song reached her responsive 
spirit, that Stephen was called to the palms of victory, Gladys’ 
surrender was sweet in its tender pain, and exultant beneath its 
sorrow. In the fluctuating life-flame of the faithful lamp, 
the white Christ of the Tabernacle faced the eyes of faith; 
and in His patient captivity He looked so wistful, so lonely, 
that to yield Him the soul that could serve and comfort Him 
seemed the office of ministering love! 

On common impulse both arose, and left the church to- 
gether. The library was empty. Mam’selle, at the first soft 
note of the organ, had stolen noiselessly into the church. 

By the gentle light of the student-lamp Stephen saw that 
time had strengthened and ennobled Gladys’ beauty. Her eyes 
had a deeper light; she was more the woman, though no less 
maidenly; her expression had matured from excessive mildness to 
a gentleness veiling latent resolution. Her dove-gray attire, per- 
haps, accounted for her luminous pallor. Yet, no! The white 
flame of the soul is suz generis. It is an inner, not an external 
radiance,—its virginal glory approximated by nothing in the hu- 
man order, and in the natural, only by the warm white bloom on 
the heart of an annunciation lily, steeped in the Springtime sun. 


. 
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“You are altered,” he said, softly; “and yet the same. 
Let my eyes look their fill, my Gladys!” 

She did not remind him that her hand was still the cap- 
tive of his strong, close clasp. She knew that it was for the 
last time. 

“You, too, are altered,—and vastly for the better, Stephen. 
My advice was good? Father Martin has agreed with you? 
You have been well, and peaceful, and—happy ?” 

“T have been all that you wished,—all that you prayed I 
might be, Gladys! And you?” 

As he released her, she sunk into the chair Mam’selle had 
deserted, unconsciously grasping its arms for support. She 
trembled emotionally as she glanced up at him,—standing be- 
fore her, towering above her, bending towards her,—a. reverent, 
chivalrous man whose love and life-service were hers to claim 
even at this final hour. 

‘* All my news is old news,” she reminded him. ‘“ My let- 
ters reserved only our date of return, which Mrs. Raymond 
wished to be a surprise to you. And yours—yours were won- 
derful letters, Stephen! You wrote—looking into your soul.” 

“Yes,” he admitted. ‘You sped me upon my soul-life, 
Gladys; so I sent you my notes by the way.” 

Then a silence fell between them,—a silence broken only by 
their audible heart-beats. The blood surged to Gladys’ face, 
but Stephen’s eyes did not leave it. Her soul must be his 
open book to-night! 

“So ‘the year and a day,’—a long day, dear,—are ended,” 
he murmured. ‘“ And after?” 

“And after, for me,” she forced her quivering lips to answer, 
“the active ministry of my wealth-in-trust, for which these 
passive years have been my probation.” 

“Yes. And for me?” . 

“That is not for you to ask me, but to tell me, Stephen,” 
she protested, faintly. ‘But no! I am selfish, cruel. Words 
are unnecessary. Already, of course, I know!” 

She had seen his face blanch, and with true woman-instinct, 
sought to spare and save him. That it was hard for him to 
fail her, she knew full well: even though her own. prophecy 
was but verified. 

She was not conscious that her tears were falling, or that 
the man’s touched heart ached and pleaded for her, even against 
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the Te Deum of his detached soul. She knew only that the 
Christ of the Tabernacle had deigned to appeal to her. Should 
she fail His need and trust? Oh, no, no! 

“For you, Stephen,” she faltered,—‘ the grand heights and 
depths of life of which I once spoke to you,—where only my 
soul can follow you! The vision I foresaw has beckoned you— 
above me. Then, you doubted my insight, my presentiment, 
my prophecy; but reading your letters, I knew that light was 
dawning for you; and to-night—in the church—I think an 
angel sang to us both—the song of the Divine Will! O Stephen, 
Stephen, yours is the perfect, the supreme destiny! Gaining 
all, you lose nothing,—nothing !” 

“And you, Gladys?” 

His tense face, his stern voice, told her that evasion was 
useless) He was not a man to be deceived lightly. In her 
truth lay his chance of peace. 

“My Stephen,” she said with a sob in her voice, “I am— 
only a woman—a young woman,—a lonely woman, and awed 
by the résponsibility that lies before me. When we parted, I 
left you without one heart-pang. When we part to-night, I 
cannot say as much; for I have learned day by day, letter by 
letter, experience by experience, all that your strong, good 
manhood might mean—to my woman-life. But what am I— 
beside Christ? What is marriage—beside the priesthood ? 
Would I love you if I called you from the great to the lesser? 
Could I be happy as the defrauder of the gentle Christ? Ifa 
word of mine could turn you from your beautiful vocation, I 
would die rather than utter it. ‘The better part shall not be 
taken from you,——God forbid! And Stephen, do not suffer. 
He will not let me—miss you too sorely! Your prayers for me 
shall be your better substitute,—enfolding me—all my life!” 

For answer he lifted her hand to his lips. They trembled 
against it, forbidding. utterance. That pure kiss was Stephen’s 
farewell to the love of woman. If the kiss was tear-wet, it was 
not his shame but his glory. Christ wept tears of love, and of 
pain of loss,—tears of tenderest human mourning! ‘The most 
Christ-like hearts in the Christian priesthood are the hearts 
that have offered love’s white sacrifice; and Stephen lived to 
bless the day when human love came to him,—love, the key 
to humanity’s heart ! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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1—Dr. Belser* of Tiibingen has contributed to Biblical 
literature a work of profound importance. His Introduction to 
the New Testament is occupied with a range of investigations 
which bear upon matters of supreme concern not only to critical 
scholarship but also to the Christian religion. The genuineness, 
the authenticity, and the integrity of the New Testament writ- 
ings—for these three studies form the subject of the higher 
criticism of the Christian Scriptures—certainly are the most 
vital questions of modern apologetic. Even in the field of 
philosophy, in the discussions concerning a personal God, the 
freedom of the will and the immortality of the soul, it is doubt- 
ful whether there is anything to equal in practical and immediate 
importance the issue of the fierce debate which is agitated 
about the august Person of Christ as He is revealed to us in 
- Matthew and Mark, in Luke and John, in Paul and Peter, 
James and Jude. And in no field of inquiry are there names 
of more illustrious scholars: Michaelis, Eichhorn, Hilgenfeld, 
Mayer, Haltzmann; and on the Catholic side, Richard Simon— 
greatest of all—Hug, Scholz, Langen, whose Introduction was 
written before the Vatican Council, and Kaulen form a corps of 
tireless students and brilliant investigators who have raised the 
science of New Testament introduction to a position of unsur- 
passed influence and dignity. To these great names Dr. 
Belser’s is not unworthy of being added. His work is marked 
by the cautious judgment and deep scholarship which. befit his 
theme.. He has fully explored all the ‘results of criticism, and 


* Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Dr. Johannes Belser, Professor der Theologie 
an der Universitat zu Tiibingen. Freiburg: Herdersche Verlagshandlung. gor. 
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while his positions are nearly always conservative, he implicitly 
gives credit on every page to the eminent leaders from whom 
he is frequently obliged to differ. 

Some of the more important conclusions reached by Dr. 
Belser are as follows: 1. St. Matthew wrote his Gospel origin- 
ally in the pure Hebrew, not in the popular Aramaic. The date 
of this Urevangelium is about the year 40. 2. St. Mark wrote 
a first draught of his Gospel in Rome in 44, but the work was 
gone over and placed in the public use of the faithful only in 
63 or 64. 3. St. Luke’s Gospel was written between 44 and 
64. The Acts were composed before the year 70. 4. The 
fourth Gospel must be dated between 92-96. The Apocalypse 
goes back to 95. 5. As to the great Synoptic problem, the 
conclusions are: St. Matthew is the earliest of the Evangelists. 
St. Mark drew upon the Hebrew Matthew, and also upon St. 
Peter’s oral account. St. Luke drew upon St. Matthew, both 
the Hebrew and the Greek; also upon St. Mark, and finally 
upon oral tradition. As to St. John’s Gospel, it is entirely the 
composition of the beloved disciple, though the twenty-first 
chapter was written some time later than the rest, and the 
whole composition, as we now have it, was sent out from 
Ephesus by St. John himself, and was used even in his lifetime 
in the Christian Church. 

In upholding his opinions Dr. Belser, as we have said, takes 
into reckoning every achievement and nearly every main hypo- 
thesis of the modern critical school. His plan, too, is orderly, 
and he adopts the eminently useful method of summing up his 
conclusions at the end of each investigation. We must, how- 
ever, notice one or two defects which tend to lessen the utility 
of a great work. There is no account of the history of New 
Testament science—the Geschichte der Disciplin. Neither is 
there much of that indispensable auxiliary, an adequate biblio- 
graphy. We regret, too, that the author did not devote a few 
pages to textual criticism, a description of the chief manuscripts, 
etc. And as regards manner of treatment, it is surely a loss 
that Dr. Belser in treating the Synoptic problem did’ not place 
the parallel passages in a kind of table, so that the state of the 
question might be seen at a glance. Again, certain late hypo- 
theses are quite passed over which we should like to see noticed. 
If Heinrici’s striking contribution to the Synoptic problem in 
his Bergpredigt is too recent, at least we should have some re- 


. 
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ference to Wendt’s theory of the fourth Gospel, and to the 
Abbé Loisy’s manner of accounting for the Johannine discourses 
Finally, we are sure a great many of Dr. Belser’s readers will 
wonder at his treatment of the first epistle of St. John. Through- 
out the entire work the author shows himself especially thorough 
and especially conservative in questions of genuinity and integrity. 
The last twelve verses of St. Mark, for example, receive a very full 
treatment. But when we look for a similar attention given to 
the famous text of the Three Witnesses, in the fifth chapter of 
the first epistle of St. John, we find the .controversy as to the 
genuineness or spuriousness of this text absolutely unnoticed. 
It will be remembered that five or six years ago the Holy 
Office issued a decree insisting on the genuineness of I. John v. 
7. Nearly all textual critics now reject the passage; and so we 
naturally look for a defence of the traditional view in a book 
like the one we are reviewing. But neither for the disputed 
verse nor for the Holy Office has our learned author a single 
word. We repeat, many of his readers will find this more than 
mystifying. 

Still, taken as a whole, this work is profoundly learned, and 
a great credit to the Catholic faculty of Tiibingen. 

As a piece of book-making the volume is a thing to delight 
the heart. The illustrious house of Herder is every day deserv- 
ing more grateful attention from every Catholic student and 
teacher. We earnestly hope for a wide circulation for these 
researches of Dr. Belser. And, in concluding, the occasion 
seems apropos for expressing the wish that the time is near at 
hand when no graduate of an American seminary will be 
ignorant of German—unquestionably the language of the world's 
most accurate and thorough learning. 


2—Here is a pretty controversy. A year ago Mr. J. F. 
Keating presented as a dissertation for the doctorate in divin- 
ity, in Cambridge University, the greater part of the volume he 
has published under the title Zhe Agapé* and the Eucharist. 
And Mgr. Batiffol, the well-known historian of dogma, and 
rector of the University of Toulouse, has taken the Cambridge 
doctor severely to task in the last of the four essays he has 
named Etudes d’Histoire.+ The subject under discussion, the 


* The Agapé and the Eucharist in the Early Church. Studies inthe History of the Chris- 
tian Love-Feasts. By J. F. Keating, D.D. London: Methuen & Co. 101. 

t Etudes d'Histoire et de Théslogie Positive. Par Mgr. Pierre Batiffol. Paris: Librairie 
Victor Lecoffre. 1902. Etude 4, L'Agapé. 
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Agapé, may seem to most readers a rather recondite one, and 
even the historians and antiquarians admit that the whole story 
of the primitive Christian love-feast is. most obscure and mys- 
terious. The matter, of course, has been treated before; there 
is not a manual of church history or of archeology that has 
not summarized the available information concerning the Agapé, 
but it remained for Mr. Keating to do “ what has never been 
at all fully done before,” to bring together the sources, to 
examine the heathen and Jewish history for analogies and pos- 
sible precursors of the Christian feast, to give a full and sys- 
tematic exegesis of the texts of the Fathers on the matter, and 
in general to collect and to comment upon whatever testimonies 
are to be found concerning this somewhat enigmatical phenome- 
non of the Early Church. 

Needless to say, his work has been done thoroughly, and he 
has reached conclusions that most readers would think perfectly 
justified by his texts and discussions. He has determined that 
from the existence of religious repasts and “love-meals” among 
the pagans and Jews, there was an antecedent probability that 
the Christian religion, growing up in heathen and Hebraic en- 
vironment, would also have its love-feast; that this probability 
was strengthened and developed into a certainty by the custom 
of our Lord’s eating and drinking with his disciples, his “‘table- 
fellowship” with them, as Mr. Keating calls it; that, as a mat- 
ter of fact the practice of assembling and sharing a common 
meal expressive of fraternal charity, did exist among the first 
Christians; that this love-meal had in the beginning a direct 
connection with the Holy Eucharist (though by no means 
identical with It); that this quasi-liturgical custom of common 
entertainment lasted, among the Christians, with some vicissi- 
tudes and some variation of form and meaning and purpose, 
down through the fourth century, when, because of abuses, it 
was generally prohibited by the church. Yet these data are 
not, strictly speaking, “conclusions” of Mr. Keating. Rather 
these are the positions admitted by almost all who have written 
on the subject, and Mr. Keating’s especial work has ‘been to 
examine the relations between the Holy Eucharist and the 
Agapé, the causes of the separation of the two, and a com- 
parison of documents with a view to elucidating the question 
generally, rather than to proving any historical thesis. 

But Mgr. Batiffol, in controverting Mr. Keating’s work, has 


. 
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not at all confined himself to the minor discussions; he has 
made bold to deny zz Zofo almost every conclusive statement of 
his opponent, to undermine every position taken by him, to 
question every reasoning urged by him, to contradict every 
exegesis suggested by him—in a word, to deny not only any 
liturgical character of the Agapé, not only its connection with 
the Eucharist, but its very existence. 

Evidently, in taking such a radical stand as this, Mgr. 
Batiffol has opposed not only Mr. Keating, but all students of 
the subject—and even has felt himself impelled to retract much 
of what he himself had previously published on the Agapé. 
And, as we have said, the controvery is a notable one. 

We have neither time nor space in this department to fol- 
low the discussion, but we cannot close this notice without 
recording our firm conviction that Mr. Keating has all the bet- 
ter of the argument. The learned rector of Toulouse has been 
too learned here, the critic has let his critical sense run wild 
with him, the historian has so far lost his historical temper as 
to argue like a dogmatist for a thesis, and the erudite archzolo- 
gist has spent his erudition in a most profligate way attempt- 
ing to demonstrate the impossible. He has twisted and turned 
and wriggled away from plain texts, he has in a most unac- 
countable manner perverted the principles of historical criticism, 
he has directed all his energies, all his talents, all his undenia- 
ble skill to the accomplishment of a mere tour de force, and he 
has failed. The work of Mr. Keating remains still to be over- 
thrown, and we see no reason why any.one should try to over- 
throw it. Plainly Mgr. Batiffol considers himself obliged to 
combat a dissertation which he imagines has a secret insinuat- 
ing tendency to invalidate the Catholic conception of the sac- 
rifice of the Mass. In our judgment he is totally mistaken. 
Reading both Mr. Keating’s book and Mgr. Batiffol’s criticism, 
we fail to understand how the latter could have suspected any 
such tendency in the work of the former. 


3—tThe latest doctor of philosophy to come from the 
Catholic University of America has written a degree-disserta- 
tion* which will at once admit its author into the company 


* Three Letters of Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabbogh (485-519). Edited from Syriac Manu- 
scripts in the Vatican Library, with an English translation, an Introduction to the life, works, 
and doctrines of Philoxenus, a Theological Glossary, and an Appendix of Bible Quotations. 
By Arthur Adolphe Vaschaide, member of the Society of the Priests of St. Basil. Roma: 
Tipografia della R. Accademia dei Lincei. 
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of recognized Oriental scholars. Dr. Vaschalde, in this work, 
edits for the first time three letters of Philoxenus, the cele- 
brated champion of Jacobite Monophysitism in the latter part 
of the fifth and the first part of the sixth century. From the 
double point of view of Syriac literature and of the history of 
doctrine, it is of the highest importance that the extant un- 
published works of Philoxenus should be given to the world. 
It is acknowledged that this ancient bishop is one of the mas- 
ters of Syriac style, and it requires but a glance at the theo- 
logical history of his time to discern how great a figure he 
was in the bitter controversies regarding the nature and the 
personality of Christ. It is, therefore, not merely a work of 
ornate scholarship which Dr. Vaschalde has achieved, but one 
of great scientific utility. How well he has performed his labor 
any reader of his dissertation, even one unversed in Syriac, 
may readily discover. For not only have we here the original 
text, with a careful and graceful translation, of three doctrinal 
letters of Philoxenus—the “‘ Letter to the Monks,” the ‘“ First 
Letter to the Monks of Beth-Gangal,” and the “ Letter to the 
Emperor Zeno”’—but also a fine study of the life of Philoxe- 
nus, with a critical appreciation of sources, a clear exposition 
of the questions at stake in the ancient Christological disputes, 
and a glossary of the theological terms employed in the pres- 
ent documents. We commend to our readers who are inter- 
ested in real university work the name of Dr. Vaschalde—a 
name that will surely attract the attention of the erudite every- 
where; and we must add our congratulations also to Dr. 
Hyvernat, the eminent Orientalist who guided Dr. Vaschalde’s 
studies at the university. 


4.—Dr. Arthur Lyon Cross has written a volume of the 
highest utility for the student of American ecclesiastical his- 
tory.* It is an extensive monograph on the relation of the 
American colonies to the Episcopalian bench of bishops in the 
mother country; on the vicissitudes attending the introduction 
of American bishops among the Anglicans of the colonies; and 
incidentally on many an obscure chapter in the early annals of 
Virginia, Carolina, and Massachusetts. The book is admirably 
“documented,” as the French put it, and is clearly the work 


*The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies. By Arthur Lyon Cross, Ph.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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of a trained student of historical problems. Those whose studies 
take them into matters cognate with the author’s subject will 
find him an invaluable reference. 


5.—Mr. Charles Francis Adams is a gentleman whose dis- 
tinguished culture and wide reading have brought new lustre to 
a celebrated name. The latest volume from his pen will not 
diminish this merited celebrity.* The work consists of five 
essays, the importance of which is indicated by their titles. 
They are: 1. Lee at Appomattox; 2. The Treaty of Washing- 
ton; 3. The British Change of Heart; 4. An Undeveloped 
Function; 5. A Plea for Military History. Of these papers 
the one which appears to us decidedly the most interesting is 
that on “An Undeveloped Function.” It is a plea based on 
exhaustive examination of American history for the scholar in 
politics. It is a call to every student and teacher in the coun- 
try to present before the people, in the course of a presidential 
campaign, the historical aspect of the issues to be decided by 
popular vote. Such a presentation made in a spirit absolutely 
alien to partisanship would change our quadrennial canvasses, 
Mr, Adams legitimately maintains, from a contest of boisterous 
declamation to a dignified discussion of patriotic and non-par- 
tisan policies. This is a very noble essay, and we hope it will 
be widely read. And we trust that Mr. Adams will continue 
both by his personal action and by his erudite pen to fight for 
the recognition of the scholar and the supremacy of indepen- 
dent thinking in American politics. 


6.—The latest contribution to the immense philosophical 
question of final causesf is a little volume of boundless inter- 
est. M. Charles Richet, professor in the University of Paris, 
recently wrote an article on the subject in the Revue Scien- 
tifigue. His position is, that while we must beware of ridicu- 
lous excesses in laying down a doctrine of final causes—must 
avoid, for example, such notions as that the whole universe, 
from the oyster to Sirius, has been created just to be a kind of 
dining-hall and picture-gallery for man,—nevertheless, within 
proper limits a true philosophy is constrained to adopt some 


* Lee at Appomattox, and other Papers. By Charles Francis Adams. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

tLe Probléme des Causes Finales. Par Sully-Prudhomme et Charles Richet. Paris: 
Félix: Alcan. 
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kind of finality-hypothesis. Biology and zodlogy simply thrust 
upon us data which clamor for this hypothesis. M. Richet, 
however, is very cautious in defining the scope which our final- 
cause doctrine should possess. He goes no farther than saying: 
There is in organic Nature a teleological effort—the effort to 
live, to create, and sustain life. Accordingly we may at least 
affirm that the course of things is just what we should expect 
if Nature designedly purposed animal life. ‘“‘ Zout se passe 
comme st la Nature avait voulu la vie.” 

Even this cautious statement of final causes will arouse ob- 
jections, of course, among all materialists, determinists, and 
extreme Darwinists. These objections are addressed to M. 
Richet in seven letters of M. Sully-Prudhomme. This gentle- 
man writes in a tone of admirable kindliness and candor, and 
with an extraordinary keenness for argument and analysis. He 
discusses anthropomorphism, the Darwinian theory of natural 
selection, the conclusions and methods of modern science, free 
will, and finally that effort of Nature to sustain life which is 
the foundation of M. Richet’s position. Every philosopher 
will find the discussion fascinating. For an exercise in our 
philosophy class-rooms an examination of this little work would 
be of incalculable value. We only regret that M. Richet is 
given but little space in reply to his critic’s animadversions. 


7.—To all who would learn, from a highly authoritative 
source, just what is the present state of the church in France, 
we urgently recommend a pamphlet* of James Forbes, which 
is now feprinted from the Etudes of last April. 

There can be no disguising of the horrors and the dangers 
now confronting Catholicity among the French. Both in cities 
and in the peasant districts defections, backslidings, apostasies, 
indifference, contempt for religion and disrespect for its minis- 
ters, disclose the nation as already trembling on the brink of 
universal infidelity. For this condition of things, says M. 
Forbes, some responsibility must be laid upon Catholics them- 
selves. They have held aloof from national life, from social 
work among workingmen, and from the intellectual activity of 
the times. The remedy, then, is in a course of action which 
is opposed to aloofness. They must take hold of the spirit of 


* L'Evangélisation des Hommes en France et Quelques Réformes Nécessaires. Par James 
Forbes, Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
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the country; they must seek out the working-classes and deal 
with them by modern méthods; and they must win for them- 
selves a place of honor in the nation’s intellectual life. This is 
a summary of M. Forbes’ position; but it is supported with 
statistics and the results of personal investigation, which we 
cannot even indicate here, but which give to his observations 
the momentum of indubitable truth. We cannot too strongly 
recommend this little brochure to the Catholics of this country. 
We shall find in it much that will stimulate meditation upon 
our own conditions. 


8.—To the latest artist to busy herself with the entertain- 
ment of our children* we extend our congratulations and our 
welcome. Miss Nirdlinger displays in her first story many 
qualities which point to more than usual merit. She is very 
happy in delineating the spirit of childhood; she is skilful in 
conducting the dialogue of the little ones; and she throws into 
her situations a dramatic element which will charm readers who 
have long left their early years. Then her narrative is inspir- 
ing and wholesome, without a suspicion of moral discoursing. 
Children could read few more enjoyable books than this, and 
we trust that the talented young author will rise rapidly- to 
eminence. 


9.—Those who enjoy spiritual reading of a hopeful and 
encouraging tone—and who can enjoy any other kind ?—and 
those who would learn admirable principles of spiritual direc- 
tion, will be pleased with this volume of the correspondence of 
Mgr. Gay.t The spirit that animates the great bishop’s coun- 
sels to penitents is expressed in his own words: “ Demandez 
tout ce qui vous manque, et agissez comme ne manquant rien” — 
“Pray for everything you need, but work as though you needed 
nothing.” Immense trust in God, but the fullest exertion of 
one’s own will—this is his leading principle; and there could 
be none better for a soul that aspires to a life that shall lie 
near to Heaven. 


10.—Children should know something of the principles 
of physiology and hygiene, it is universally admitted, and 
* Althea, or the Children of R t Plantation. By D. Ella Nirdlinger. St, Louis: 


** t904"" Publishing Company, 
t Correspondance de Mgr. Gay: Lettres de Direction Spirituelle. Paris: H. Oudin. 
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even something of the sacred secrets of Nature when 
they arrive at an appropriate age. The difficulty is to 
find books that will give this teaching in a plain and delicate 
manner. An effort in this direction is made in a recent book 
of H. A. Guerber.* In the hands of careful parents it will 
well serve this end. In the hands of parents, we say, for it is 
our opinion that it is solely from them that children should 
learn the mysteries that take place in the fleshly temple of the 
Spirit of God. Accordingly, as a guide-book to parents for the 
teaching of physical laws and processes to’ their children we 
recommend this book. 


11—The purpose and extent of Father Mann’s history have 
already been placed before the readers of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD MAGAZINE. This latest publication + forms the second 
part of the first volume of the work. It treats of the lives of 
the Roman Pontiffs from Vitalian (657) to Hadrian I. (795). 
The pages of this second part are marked by the same careful, 
critical. spirit, the same evidences of thorough research, the 
same smooth style that characterized Father Mann’s first volume 
and caused us to pronounce it a classic of church history in its 
own particular field. Oftentimes events and men of whom the 
author writes have been much obscured, and have left little 
more than a name to posterity; oftentimes the civil power, 
antagonistic to the Papacy, seems to have overshadowed and 
crushed it, but the Papacy has always endured with the powers 
of renewed, vigorous life and action when the church demanded 
them, and Father Mann’s volume is a most telling proof that 
such was the case during those Dark Ages—dark in the sense 
that the world had by no means as yet entirely risen above the 
level of barbarism. 

The two most important Popes of the period under discus- 
sion were Gregory II.—a saint of the .church—and Hadrian I. 
The former had to wage war against the Iconoclasts. The 
latter, to whose life the author devotes over one hundred pages, 
was the strong friend of Charlemagne. During: his reign the 
temporal power of the Popes was placed upon a stronger 
foundation, and the power of the Lombards was broken for 
ever. Hadrian practically rebuilt Rome on the seven hills, and 


* Yourself. By H.A. Guerber. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
t The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. By the Rev. Horace K. Mann. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 
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by counselling and materially helping Charlemagne did much 
to extend education and learning for all classes throughout his 
dominions. 


12.—The three little volumes * thus far issued in the ‘“‘ Hand- 
books for the Clergy” series give us a high idea of the 
value of the undertaking. They summarize the latest results 
of critical scholarship in matters of theological and apologetic 
interest, and they suggest most admirable methods for the per- 
sonal study of such questions. They are not of Catholic 
authorship, though we remember scarcely anything in them 
which is seriously objectionable. Dr. Swete, however, would 
have done well to omit or modify such a sentence as this: 
“Leo I. composed no great dogmatic treatises, such as we owe 
to Hilary and Augustine; it is perhaps fortunate that no such 
work has ever proceeded from the chair which now claims in- 
fallibility.” Dr. Robinson’s treatise on Gospel-study is espe- 
cially good. He takes his reader, as it were, by the hand and 
introduces him with the utmost grace to the serious problems 
connected with New Testament study. Until hand-books as 
good as these come from a Catholic source, we think that 
a priest would do well to procure this helpful and _ scholarly 
series. 


13.—We thank Father Bruneau for his translation ¢ of Henri 
Perreyve’s Journée des Malades. Our English literature is en- 
riched by this work of a great soul—one of the greatest and 
the tenderest that has ever lived and suffered, the young Ora- 
torian whom Gratry loved, and with whom he hoped to labor 
for the conversion of France. It tells the sick how to pray, 
how to sanctify suffering, how even in their affliction to be 
glad. It has done great good in the original French, and now 
that it is accessible to a wider circle of readers, we trust that 
it will lie on the table of many a sick-chamber among us, 
whence it shall speak Christ’s holy message to hearts in pain 
and souls in sorrow. 

*A Christian Apologetic. By Wilford L. Robbins, D.D. The Study of the Gospels. By 
J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. Patristic Study. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


t The Day of an Invalid. Translated from the French of Henri Perreyve, by Rev. Joseph 
Bruneau, S.S. New York: Christian Press Association. 
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14.—If it were only to illustrate the perfection of the 
modern science of historiography, M. Paul Allard’s work* on 
the Emperor Julian is worthy of unstinted recommendation. 
Whether or not our historical studies lie in the particular field 
wherein the distinguished author is now engaged, one could 
scarcely do better than to give this work a complete investiga- 
tion. 

A thorough mastery of the sources of his history, a con- 
sistent observance of the passionless method and style that befit 
the exponent of historical truth, and a real power of narrative 
are among the elements that contribute to the success of this 
study. 

The book is now completed by the publication of the second 
and third volumes, the first having been issued in 1900. The 
third volume closes with a chapter on the psychological analysis 
of the character of the Apostate, as evidenced by the pre- 
ceding history of his life. And finally there is an appendix of 
extreme value to the student, giving an enumeration and critical 
review of the sources used in this biography. 

It is needless to recommend further a work the first part of 
which has already introduced itself to the world of scholarship, 
and which has in its favor, furthermore, the prestige attaching 
to the name of M. Allard, once the worthy pupil, and now 
more and more becoming a master of perhaps the ablest his- 
torical school that modern scientific methods have created. 





> 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA.* 


Standard books of reference at the present day occupy a 
place in our intellectual life of much greater importance than 
ever before. There was a contention once as to the relative 
influence in shaping the ideas and sentiments of a nation be- 
tween the one who made the laws for the people and the one 
who wrote their songs. In our modern world neither one of 
these persons exercises an influence that is at all comparable 
with the one who writes the reference books for the people. 
The spread of education and the consequent stores of knowl- 


* Julien I’ Apostat. Par M. Paul Allard. Vols. II. and III. Paris: Librairie Victor 
Lecoffre. 1903. 

* The International Encyclopedia. Editors: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President of 
Johns Hopkins University (1876-1901), President of Carnegie Institution; Harry Thurston 
Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University; Frank Moore Colby, M.A., late 
professor of Economics in New York University. Vols. I., II., III. New York: Dodd 
Mead & Co. 

VOL. LXXVI.—27 
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edge one must possess, and the multiplicity of topics that an 
educated man must be conversant with, make am encyclopedia 
-a necessity for every family library. 

An encyclopedia, to be of value at all, must be a deposi- 
tory of truth. In its preparation the most scrupulous care 
should be taken to get at facets. Its budget of information should 
be revised in accordance with the latest researches. Its statement 
of points disputed in history or of contentions between scholars 
should be so evenly balanced that the reader may get the 
benefit of both sides. When the utmost regard is had for 
strict impartiality then only can the work be commended as a 
book of reference. 

Concerning the New International Encyclopedia we are not 
prepared to give a final verdict. Much may be said right here 
of the admirable arrangement of this new work. The very 
highest skill has been exercised by the makers in presenting a 
reference work that is handy, comprehensive, scientific, and in 
the presentation of its vast stores of knowledge a remarkable 
availability that renders the work peculiarly useful. The editors 
have done away with the signed article, and have thus made 
themselves responsible for the truth of the information that 
they afford. 

While, of course, we are interested in the creation of such 
a monumental work, we are particularly solicitous about its 
exactness in regard to things Catholic. The doctrines of the 
church and the topics that are peculiarly allied with Catholic 
teaching have not fared happily at the hands of English en- 
cyclopedia makers. Some one has said that English history 
has been a conspiracy against the truth. The statement might 
be applied with special fitness in regard to things Catholic in 
our standard encyclopedias. For this reason we are earnestiy 
solicitous that this new work, which undoubtedly will be the 
storehouse of information for the coming generation, shall be 
absolutely impartial in its statement of truths concerning the 
Catholic Church. For this reason we shall return to the re- 
view of this encyclopedia again. 

In this first criticism we are prepared to commend the 
work for its admirable lucidity of arrangement, for its wealth 
of illustration, for its exhaustive and yet comprehensive treat- 
ment of topics, and for the practical convenience with which it 
may be consulted. 
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The Tablet (4 Oct.): Apropos of a paper read at the Catho- 
lic Truth Society meeting, mentions Canada as “the 
promised land of the little waifs rescued from the 
London streets by Catholic charity,” and points out its 
material and spiritual advantages. ‘‘The deflection of 
some of the currents of British emigration from the 
United States would serve at once the interests of the 
Empire and of the Catholic Church.” 

Roman Correspondent explains the action of the 
Sacred Congregation for Extraordinary Affairs in con- 
demning the theories on ecclesiastical and social policy 
of Don Romolo Murri—a very clever, eloquent, energetic, 
and ambitious young priest—‘‘who described Catholicism 
of to-day by the simile of a beautiful old building of 
the thirteenth century, covered all over with unsightly 
stucco and incongruous additions—all of which must be 
removed by Christian Democrats before the church could 
be seen in all its beauty. The- stuccoes, etc., alluded to 
were: ‘Semi-pagan customs rehashed, juridical concep- 
tions based on Roman jurisprudence, philosophical and 
theological ideas elaborated in our schools, monastic in- 
stitutions grown fatally degenerate with the lapse of time 
and incapable of rejuvenation,’ and so on. Murri also 
declared himself in favor of the principle of ‘a free church 
in a free state.’” The condemnation has been promptly 
followed by the submission of Don Romolo Murri. “It 
will, moreover, be observed that. the movement so hap- 
pily nipped in the bud has much in common with similar 
movements which have been condemned in recent years 
in England, France, and the United States.” 

(25 Oct.): Analyzes and comments on Canon Hunsley’s 
paper on Home Reunion, read at the Church Con- 
gress recently held. Home Reunion excludes Roman 
Catholics, and is to embrace and weld together in unity 
Anglicans, Dissenters of all kinds, Scotch Presbyterians, 
and Welsh Calvinists,,and the sects of each of these 
varieties which Ireland may contribute. Zhe Tablet 
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remarks that the experience of Protestantism during the 
past three hundred years is that Protestantism and unity 
are. self-contradictory. But Mr. Heuson does not mean 
the Catholic notion of unity, nor even the old Prot- 
estant notion. ‘‘Home reunion must mean such a mea- 
sure of mutual recognition by the denominations as 
will restrain the exasperation and practical folly of over- 
lapping, will enable the common organization of pastoral 
and evangelistic work, and will terminate the disastrous 
suspicion which now degrades the religious life of Eng- 
land by permitting that fellowship of Christians, as such, 
which seems inseparable from the notion of discipleship.” 
But, Zhe Tablet comments, this is merely a modus vivendt 
and not unity, not “one mind in Christ.” Conscientious 
men, believing different doctrines among themselves, 
would feel bound to preach what they believed and could 
not pocket their convictions, without doing which work- 
ing fellowship is unthinkable. Zhe Tablet feels that it is 
laying itself open to the rejoinder that such fundamental 
and irreconcilable differences already do exist in the An- 
glican Church, and yet there is Anglican fellowship. If 
Canon Heuson’s plea be based on these grounds it can- 
not see how the arguments addressed to his fellow- 
churchmen can well be refuted. But at the same time 
it is surely nothing less than a national calamity to 
debar the ideal of unity in the domain of religion from 
that true ideal: “That they may be one even as we 
also are one.” : 


The Month (Nov.): Fr. Tyrrell contributes a philosophical dis- 


cussion of “ mysteries,” showing that the development 
of higher types of consciousness and personality implies 
a corresponding enlargement of the “mysterious” world, 
and that “the rationalism which would sweep away 
mysteries as mere cobwebs of the mind, would cut at 
the very roots of all progress spiritual and temporal.” 
L. I. G. (a thin disguise) contributes a very beautiful 
appreciation of the late Lionel Johnson, poet and critic. 
Fanny L. Green writes on Zhe Monastic Library. Fr. 
Gerard takes Mr. Walter Walsh to task for his method 
of making quotations, viz.: by quoting too little. Fr. 
Gerard illustrates his point from The British Jesuits of 
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the Protestant Popular Papers series by Mr. Walsh. John 
Tyve gives a sketch of Tom Steele, who was prominently 
associated with O’Connell, and whom he characterizes 
as “impulsive, eccentric, quixotic, with no sense of pro- i 
portion to moderate his enthusiasm between things great 
and small; and suffering from a constitutional incapacity 
for dealing with money. .”’ “He was a high- 
souled, chivalrous gentleman, of much culture and man y 
accomplishments, filled with a single-hearted patriotism, 
and ready at any moment to put his life to the hazard 
for his country or his friends.” James Britten con- 
tributes a second paper on Boy-Savers, and writes prin- 
cipally on the remarkable work set on foot in 1899 in 
Leghorn, and which was the subject of an article by 
Mr. Montgomery Carmichael in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
MAGAZINE for last February. 

The Dublin Review (Oct.): In “The Power behind the French 
Government” Mr. J. B. Milburn traces the present anti- 
Catholic campaign to the concerted action of Freema- 
sonry, whose illegal power and methods have been vainly 
exposed by the recent Parliamentary investigation. Mr. 
D. Moncrieff O’Connor compares the three dramas of 
“Iphigenia” —the Greek, the French, and the German— 
to illustrate the ennobling influence of. Christian ideals. 
“The World Empires of Rome and Britain”—a com- 
parison of these two polities—is founded on the recent 
works of Mr. James Bryce and Sir Henry Jenkyns. 
From many undesigned historical and geographical co- 
incidences in various parts of the Old Testament, Fr. 
Hugh Pope, O.P., builds an argument in favor of its 
authenticity. ‘Contemporary Picture of the Religious 
Troubles in England, 1642-3” is drawn from the Sieur 
de Marsys’ history of the trial and death of Charles I. 
Casartelli discusses the Gospel narrative of Matthew ii. 
to show that the Magi were Mazdean priests. Along 
with an account of the Si-ngan-Fu monument Mr. E. 
H. Parker offers his views on the early introduction of 
Christian influences into China. 

The Hibbert Journal (Oct.): The first number of this new 
periodical opens with an editorial, proclaiming its scope, 
which is to offer a vehicle for all forms of live religious 
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thought. “The Basis of Christian Doctrine,” by Profes- 
sor Perey Gardiner, advocates an analysis of Christian 
doctrine from the view-point of religious psychology in 
order to “reconstruct” Christianity. Professor Royce 
discusses from a logical stand-point the concept of the 
infinite, as that of a collection of exactly determinate 
elements. The outstandirz controversy between science 
and religion arises, contends Sir Oliver Lodge, from two 
opposite and hitherto unreconciled views of the universe. 
“Matthew Arnold” is an essay from Rev. Stopford Brooks, 
in which he examines Arnold’s early poetry to show 
that Arnold missed being a great poet because he was 
so deeply influenced by the religious unrest of his day. 
Principal Drummond contributes a critical paper main- 
taining that the terms “righteous” and “ righteousness,” 
in beth Testaments, are not to be reduced to a forensic 
meaning. ‘Catastrophes and the Moral Order” is a 
symposium, on the occasion of the Martinique and St. 
Vincent horrors, concerning the bearing of such events 
on belief in a benevolent Providence. ‘Three Early 
Doctrinal Modifications of the Texts of the Gospel,” 
from the pen of F. C. Conybeare, is a critical examina- 
tion into the authenticity of Matthew ch. i. v. 16; 
chap. xxviii. v. 19; and Matthew xix. 17, Mark x. - 18, 
Luke xviii. 19. The journal contains lengthy reviews of 
several recent publications. 

The Church Quarterly Review (Oct.):. A long article on the 
religious conditions of Italy gives warm praise to the 
native piety of the Italian people and the simple good- 
ness of a great number of the Italian clergy. It is 
stated, as a thing to astonish Anglicans, that in a little 
town of 5,000 inhabitants 3,000 people made their 
Easter Communion. The sense of the Lord’s sacramen- 
tal Presence indeed is the greatest ground for hope that 
Italy will for all time be a profoundly religion-loving 
nation. Nevertheless there are things to shock one’s 
reverence in the popular habits. Spitting on the floor 
of churches, a listless attendance at Mass, blasphemous 
imprecations against a saint who has not granted a pe- 
tition, and a style of devotion which seems to be de- 
rived from sources like “The Glories of Mary,” some- 
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times give a hint of latent paganism. The religion of 
Italy, despite all trials and vicissitudes, shows little like- 
lihood of undergoing much influence from Protestantism. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Oct.): P. Turmel concludes a 
study of the book of Daniel with the affirmation that 
recent criticism has definitely destroyed the immemorial 
claim of this book to go back to the time of Cyrus. It 
cannot be assigned to a much earlier date than 168 B. C., 
and Catholic exegetes who refuse all acknowledgment to 
the higher criticism of Daniel simply take up arms 
against an impregnable position and invite one more de- 
feat for the already sadly-battered traditional position 
in biblical criticism. 

Civilta Cattolica (18 Oct.): Apropos of a recent letter directed 

by Cardinal Rampolla to the Archbishop of Milan, in 
which it is said that some Catholics have been using 
such expressions as “national unity” and the “Italian 
Fatherland” without enough recognition of the temporal 
power of the Papacy, and that this style of expression is 
dangerous and not to be countenanced, this magazine 
declares that unless the Roman See is granted temporal 
independence, it would become in the eyes of the world 
a mere department of the Italian government: and that 
no guarantees short of this temporal independence can be 
‘considered by the Pope. The case for the temporal 
power lies very close to dogma, since, morally speaking, 
it is only an untrammeled Papacy that can hold in per- 
fect security the divine oneness of Catholicity. 
(1 Nov.): An article on ‘“ Triumphant Immorality ” takes 
occasion of the death of Zola to point out the criminal 
deeds and tendencies which are alarming students of 
modern society. Assassination, anarchy, and peculiarly 
deadly forms of immorality are spreading everywhere, 
overstepping even the bounds of rank and education. 
There must be a return to the simple wisdom of the 
catechism, a greater zeal in teaching, and a greater alacrity 
in learning the first principles of morality, and by con- 
sequence the first principles of faith. 








+ Comment on Current Topics. + 











_ Universities are not created in a year or a 
emanate dozen of years. They are often the growth 
Petnve. of generations. In the haste of our modern 
life the thoughtless get impatient with great 
institutions because they do not grow to full maturity over 
night. It is not necessary, however, to say to those who have 
read history aright that universities particularly are institutions 
of slow and steady growth. They are not created by money 
nor are they made by magnificent buildings, but the glory of a 
university is in the scholarly alumni who have achieved dis- 
tinction in the world of intellect. To secure notable achieve- 
ments in the world of intellect it takes decades of years. 

In the dozen years that the Catholic University has cast be- 
hind her she has made wonderful progress. It is a delight to 
come out of the noise and bustle of a restless mercantile world 
and enter the classic shades of university life, with its thought- 
ful dignity and its serious study. The institution at Washing- 
ton is already the pride of the church in the United States. 
In the upbuilding of an intellectual centre everything has been 
planned on deep, broad lines. The mother institution is at- 
tracting to and locating about her seat of learning the most 
progressive elements in the religious life in the United States. 
The Franciscans, the Marists, the Sulpicians, the Paulists, and 
the members of the Holy Cross are already domiciled in their 
respective colleges. The Dominican Studentate and the Apostolic 
Mission House will be built during the coming year, and other 
religious orders are contemplating removing their scholasticates 
to Washington so as to be in touch with the intellectual life at 
the University. 

It is no small compliment to the wise administration of the 
present Rector to say that there is abundant evidence of healthy 
growth in the present life of the University, and that from an 
intellectual, spiritual, and financial point of view the future is 
very bright for this renowned seat of learning. 

The recent country-wide discussion of the 

Catholicsand the Divorce evil has focused a great deal of 
Divorce Evil. , : . , 

public sentiment on the disastrous evils of 

this social plague. It is a great pity that the Catholic posi- 
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tion was not better represented. It is a difficult, but it may 
not be considered a hopeless task to bring matters back to the 
proper standard. With most moral reforms it is usually said 
that things must get worse before they can be bettered. It 
often takes the vivid spectacle of disaster and social ruin to 
awaken the consciences of the masses of the people, or to 
arouse them from their lethargy. The deleterious influence of 
the Divorce abomination is that of a poisonous gas which 
stifles and chokes. It benumbs the moral sense. It makes the 
head sick and the heart faint, and it dries up at its root all 
love for chastity and virtue. ; 

Again, it may be likened to a zymotic disease, the poison 
of which fastens on the particles of animal tissue or the primary 
cell of the organism, and by corrupting it corrupts the whole 
mass. Divorce destroys the primary unit of the social organ- 
ism, and by destroying it corrupts society at large. The great 
need before any legislation is attempted is to bring the people 
to the recognition of the evil. As it is now, there is very lit- 
tle sentiment antagonistic to the lax divorce practices, except 
it be among those who still tenaciously cling to Scriptural 
standards. No better work can be undertaken by a lover of 
his country, or by any public-spirited paper, than to cry out 
and not cease until the American people are awakened to the 
social disaster that befronts them in the prevalent Divorce evil. 


At the recent meeting of the Archbishops 
The Archbishops sich vital questions as a universal catechism 
and the New . 

Gatechisin. and the status of the Greek Catholics were 

discussed. There were a number of other 

topics discussed, only to be put aside for further considera- 

tion, or to be referred to the Holy See for settlement—as, for 

example, the difficulties arising from the interpretation of the 

Lenten dispensations, and the prohibition against the use of 

fish and flesh at the same meal, and the practice of celebrating 
Patronal Feasts on the following Sunday. 

The Catechism question, however, referred to above, is of 
most serious importance. It is admitted pretty generally, by 
those who have the care of instructing children, that the gene- 
ration that has grown up under the present Baltimore Cate- 
chism know less of their religion than the previous generation. 
If this be true, it is a terrible indictment against the availa- 
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bility of the present Catechism. There is another evil now 
menacing us, traceable to the inferior quality of the Baltimore 
Catechism, and that is the multiplicity of catechisms. Not 
being able to use the present Catechism, educators have made 
catechisms of their own, so that there are at least a dozen or 
more catechisms clamoring for public recognition. In the mean- 
time the faith of the children is suffering. In the midst of the 
vagaries of error it is needful that the minds of the children 
be gradually and yet fully unfolded to the knowledge of their 
religion. A good system of catechetical instruction will be the 
most useful means to this desirable end. 

There is some talk of Rome itself preparing a Universal 
Catechism to be translated into all languages. Such a universal 
catechism would be of eminent service, and perhaps there is no 
better solution of the difficulty in this country. A universal 
catechism would possess many advantages. In all probability it 
would be prepared by the most capable men—that is, men who 
are not only theologians, but who have had years of training in 
the best methods of imparting knowledge. Such a catechism 
moreover, would be a bond of union between the various coun- 
tries of the world. It would do more than any one other thing 
to perpetuate the unity of the faith, The marvel is, when one 
thinks of the advantages of a universal catechism and remembers 
the wisdom of Rome, that this idea has not been put into effect 
before this. The Roman Catechism did such service in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but it is rather a hand- 
book of primary knowledge than a catechism, and it probably 
will be used as the basis of the universal catechism when the 
idea is made effective. What is wanted is a series of catechisms 
beginning with the most elementary, and finally merging into 
the text books of theology that are used in the seminary, each 
succeeding but enlarging and developing its predecessor. If 
this is done by capable men, with the sanction of Rome, it will 
be a great monument of usefulness. It should be done quickly. 
It cannot be done too quickly to meet the needs of the church 
in this country. A. P. DOYLE. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


N the presence of a distinguished gathering Mayor Low presided on Novem- 
ber 11 at the laying of the corner-stone of the new Public Library, Astor, 
Tilden, and Lenox foundations, on one of New York’s old landmarks, the for- 
mer site of the reservoir adjoining Byrant Park, Forty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue. The ceremony began with an invocation by the Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Huntington, rector of Grace Church, who in the course of his prayer referred 
to the library as ‘‘ wisdom’s house,” and invoked the Almighty to strengthen 
‘ts seven pillars and to give sound discretion to those who will govern its affairs, 
and asked that the benefactors of the new library be gratefully remembered 
for their munificence. 

John Bigelow, president of the Board of Trustees of the library, read 
from manuscript, and in his opening remarks’ said that it was fully eighteen 
years since the death of Samuel J. Tilden, the last of the three famous 
philanthropists to whom the city is indebted for the grand institution the 
laying of the corner-stone of which the guests were to witness. . 

Mayor Low was then presented for the purpose of laying the corner-stone. 
He received a silver trowel purchased by the architects, who stood beside the 
Mayor as he performed the interesting ceremony. The trowel on its face 
bore an inscription setting forth its purpose, and onits rear it had inscribed 
the fact that it was presented to the Mayor by the architects. - Just before the 
laying of the corner-stone a large bronze box was placed in position under 
the big white block of marble. The box contained the usual collection of 
newspapers, coins, and documents and reports pertaining to the present 
and past history of the library. 

Mayor Low then ascended the platform and read an address, in the 
course of which he gave a history of the development of the New York 
Public Library from the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden foundations. He explained 
how the city itself was developing the Brooklyn Public Library with suitable 
branches throughout that borough. But still the prospects of obtaining 
circulating libraries upon an adequate scale for all parts of the city in 
any future that could be foreseen were faint enough until Andrew Carnegie 
offered to supply the necessary buildings, if the city would supply the 
sites for them and make itself responsible for the running expenses. Mr. 
Carnegie’s contribution for the buildings will amount to $5,200,000, the 
city’s contribution of sites, when complete, is likely to represent more 
than $1,000,000; and when all the branches are in full operation the city 
probably will contribute about $1,000,000 a year for their support. 

So far as the New York Public Library is concerned, the city’s obliga- 
tions and expenditures, apart from the erection of this building, are entirely in 
the interest of its circulating department. The Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
foundations both provide and support the reference library. 

It may safely be predicted, therefore, that in the near future the city 
of New York will enjoy the most adequate and effective system of free circu- 
lating libraries to be found in any city of the world; and a reference library of 
the very highest rank, 
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The library system of the City of New York, when completely de- 
veloped upon the lines that have been begun, will be'as nearly an ideal 
system as any city could wish. At the centre, in the superb building to be 
erected here, there will be the treasure house of the world’s learning. In 
every quarter of the great city there will be a circulating library that will de- 
velop in many a home the taste for scholarship and learning that will result in 
blessing the world in ways not to be measured. 

At the end of the Mayor’s address President Wilcox, of the Park 
Department, who presided at the ceremonies, presented Archbishop Farley, 
who was attired in his purple episcopal cassock and beretta. To the Arch- 
bishop was reserved the honor of closing the ceremonies with a brief prayer, 
after which his Grace gave the benediction. 

From the statement here given it appears that the taxpayers of New York 
will be obliged to give a much larger amount of money than the gift of 
Andrew Carnegie. His money will supply only the buildings. Another bene- 
factor should contribute a fund to enable the city to secure the co-operation of 
all parish libraries, which have done so much to foster the love of good reading. 
Under the limited conditions of Mr. Carnegie’s gift, philanthropists and 
church-workers can get no recognition or financial aid in their efforts to 
cultivate a love of serious reading. The volunteer service of these altruistic 
workers is worth more to the diffusion of good reading than the millions of any 
individual. It remains for the directors of the New York Public Library to for- 
mulate a plan of co-operation very much broader in its scope than the one 
proposed by Mr. Carnegie. 

* 


* * 

Francisco J. Montoya Lorenzano, Director of the Catechists, Council of 
St. Vincent de Paul, at Bogota, has sent an appeal for books, pamphlets, and 
other suitable publications for distribution in hospitals and prisons. A read- 
ing room has been started, where a pleasant hour may be spent by those 
seeking moral, religious, and intellectual improvement. Second-hand books 
will be acceptable, and may be sent to the director of the library, in the 


Carrera ga. No. 188, Bogota, S. A. 
* * * 


The following communications have been received in relation to the edu- 
cational work of the Catholic Summer-School, from Charles F. Wheelock, 
B.S., head inspector of the College and High School Departments of the Uni- 


versity of the State New York: 
REGENTS’ OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y., 


September 17, 1902. 
Mr. Warren E. Mosher, Secretary Catholic Summer-School. 

DEAR SiR: Our Dr. Lyttle has filed a report of his visit of inspection to 
the Catholic Summer-School at Cliff Haven, August 11-18. I feel that it is 
only just to you that you should know what impression your school has made 
on our inspector. I am therefore sending you the enclosed copy of his report, 
which is complete except as to a few matters of statistics. I beg to congratu- 
late you on the success which is attending your efforts. 

Very truly yours, CHAS. F. WHEELOCK. 

Following is the report of Eugene W. Lyttle, M.A., Ph.D., Inspector: 

I find that the Catholic Summer-School at Cliff Haven is experiencing a 
steady growth. Somewhere from 600 to 800 people were on the grounds dur- 
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ing the time of my inspection. The daily attendance on lectures averaged 
about 400. On August 4 this attendance was thus divided: 


Philosophy, . . . 35 Dramatic Art, . . 150 
French Literature, 88 Principles & Methods, 31 
English ri 60 Psychology, » . 18 


OU es Ao kag Ps A BOS 

I attended most carefully the lectures on psychology, methods, and Eng- 
lish literature, visited with officers, instructors, and teachers, and addressed the 
audience gathered for the Sunday evening concert. I thus had full opportun- 
ity for seeing the whole life and work of the school. 

First, Ican commend the school for its thoroughly democratic character 
and the wholesome influences that seem to dominate the place as an educa- 
tional and recreational centre. The students and visitors are free from petty 
vexatious restrictions of all kinds; yet I saw no abuse of the liberty enjoyed. 
There were abundant material evidences of good management, but the man- 
agement was out of sight. 

The courses of Educational Methods and Principles, of Psychology, and of 
‘English Literature, which I particularly inspected, were very strong and help- 
ful to teachers, and were true university courses of a high order of merit. The 
courses of psychology and of methods both required much daily reading, study, 
and writing from students. These courses will be accepted as the full equiva- 
lents of university courses in the same subjects by the school authorities of 
New York City. 

Rev. Father Henry’s lectures on English Literature were remarkable for 
their clearness, literary appreciation, and breadth. I regret that such excellent 
lectures should not have been arranged with an idea to directly helping 
the teachers of English in New York State. 

I believe that the school will greatly strengthen its good work if, in addi- 
tion to the courses of psychology and methods, other courses on a similar plan 
should be inaugurated as follows: (1) A course of Advanced English Gram- 
mar and Theme Writing; (2)»A course of Advanced History, using sources 
and themes; (3) A course of English Literature for those who desire it, requir- 
ing reading, discussion, and seminars, with special reference to helping the 
English teachers of this State and other States in teaching the college en- 
trance English. These courses should be planned and announced before the 
first of February and thoroughly advertised. 

Something in the way of formal exercises on the presentation of certificates 
at the close of the session would be a proper encouragement to labor. It is 
evident that this school has a probable future of wide and ever-widening 
influence. 

This message of approval will be appreciated by the patrons of the Sum- 
mer-School on Lake Champlain. Teachers and members of Reading Circles 
have rendered most effective service in the work of establishing this intellectual 
centre on Lake Champlain, and the Trustees are now preparing to act on the 


suggestions of Dr. Lyttle for the coming session. Some of our wealthy Catho- 
lics could do a noble service by contributing generously to a fund for the en- 
dowment of the studies approved by the Regents. Donations may be sent to 
the treasurer, Rev. John F. Mullany, Syracuse, N. Y.; or to the president, 
Rev. M. J. Lavelle, 460 Madison Avenue, New York City. Mm. G,. M, 





NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: we 

‘The Glories of Mary. By St. Alphonsus Liguori. Arranged for popular use, with the 
addition of Prayers and Devotions. Pp. 526. Price $1.25. Little Manual of St. 
Joseph. Compiled by Very Rev. Dean A. A. Lings. Fp. 192. Price 25 cts. Political 
and Moral Essays. BY Joseph Rickaby, S.J., B. Sc. Oxon. Pp. 291. Price $1.59. 
In the Days of King Hal. By Marion Ames Taggart. Pp. 172. Price $1.25. The 
Wager of Gerald O'Rourke. A Christmas Drama in three acts. From a Story by Fran- 
cis J. Finn, S.J. Transposed by M. R. Theile. Pp. 47. Price 35 cts. Synopsis Thea- 
logia Moralis. By A. Tanquerey, S.S. Price $1.75. 


AMERICAN Book ComMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Cicero: De Amicitia. Edited by Clifton Price. With Notes and Index. Pp. 158. Price 
75 cts. Mental Arithmetic. By I. C. McNeill. Pp. rqr. aor a cts. Virgil's 
“éneid Complete. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Henry S. Frieze. 
Revised by Walter Dennison. Pp. 542. Price $1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 
Life the Interpreter. By Phyllis Battome. Price $1.50, Amima Christi. Devotional 
Addresses. By Rev. | Bats Brett. Pp. 93. Price 50 cts. James VI. and the Gowrie © 
Mystery. By Andrew Lang. ‘Pp. 264. Price $5. Thoughts on Education. By 
Louise Creighton. 


METHUEN & Co., London: 
The Agapé and the Eucharist. By J. F. Keating, D.D. Price, three shillings, six- 
pence. 


VicToR RETAUX, Paris: 
L’ Guvre du Saint-Esprit ou la Justification des Ames. Par \'Abbé Bellevue. -Pp. 465. 


B. HERDER, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Dr. J. Belser. Pp. 852. Price $4.20. 


EDMUND D. Brooks, Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Westwind Songs. By Arthur Upson. Pp. 99. Price 75 cts. 
THE MACMiLLAN CoMPANY, New York: 
Cecilia: A Story of Modern Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. Price $1.50. Zssays, His- 
torical and Literary. 2vols. By John Fiske. Price $4. The Four Feathers. By A. 
E. W. Mason. Price $1.50: .How to Sing. By Lilli Lehmann. Price $1.50. “ The 
Quest of Happiness. By Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D. Price $1.50. Oldfield. By 
ered Huston Banks. Price $1.50. Dogtown. By Mabel Osgood Wright. Price 
1.50. 
Joun LANE, New York: 
Later Lyrics. By John B. Tabb. 


LIBRAIRIE ACADEMIQUE DIDIER, Paris: 
Ames Religieuses. By Henri Bremond, 


A. C. McCiurG & Co., Chicago: 
Socialism and Labor. By Right Rev. J. L. Spalding. Price 80 cts. 


Joun C. McVEy, Philadelphia: 
Prospectus of the Manual of Christian Doctrine; Comprising Dogma, Morals, and Wor- 
ship. By a Seminary Professor. Price $1. 


OAKWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston: 
The Boy: how to help him succeed. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. Price $1.25. 


Fr. Pustet & Co., New York: 
St. Francis Manual. Containing the Rule and Ceremonial of the Third Order Secular of 
St. Francis. By Rev. Clementine Deymann, O.F.M. Price 75 cts. Little Manual of 
the Third Order of St. Francis. ‘Translated, adapted, and enlarged from the German of 
Rev. C. Thaler, O.M.Cap. By Rev. Bonaventure Hammer, O.F.M. Price 10 cts. 


G. P. PuTNAM's Sons, New York: 
Sons of Francis. By A. MacDonell. Price $3.50. 


SILVER, BURDETT & Co., New York: 
Heroes of Myth. By Lillian L. Price and Chas. B. Gilbert. Pp. 191. Price 50 cts. 


ELLIOT Stock, London: 
Christian Heresies. By Rev. S. Claude Tickell, A.K.C. Price 50-cts. 


St. ANTHONY'S PRESS, Rome, Italy: 
Between the Cubes ; or, Some of the Lessons of the Mosaics in Anciert Christian Churches 
in Rome. By G. S. Margaret Morgan-Morgan. 


THE MESSENGER PREsS, New York: 
A Martyr of the Mohawk Vailey, and other Poems. By P. J. Coleman. Price $x. 























Our LADY OF FOREBODING (fage 507). 


‘‘My Love, my Dove, my little Son, 
Pitying, held out his hand to me, 
And lo! there lay thereon 
A little, foam-white, wounded dove.”? 








